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In DECEMBER 


Balanced Living for Chil- 
dren and Youth: Do 
school programs provide 
adequately for the needs 
of children and young 
people? Do these young 
people themselves have 
the opportunity to par- 
ticipate in this planning, 
and to give voice to their 
needs? 


Next month’s magazine 
will include discussions 
of these questions and 
others pertaining to the 
cultivation of environ- 
ments in which the 
future citizens will have 
the chance to grow to 
well-adjusted adulthood. 


One author expresses the 
thought that while a 
child is essentially an in- 
dividual, some of the 
problems arising in pro- 
viding this balance in 
living are not unique to 
him alone, and may often 
be considered in relation 
to a common group. 


The value of work ex- 
perience in the elemen- 
tary school is_ high- 
lighted in another article. 


Attention is also directed 
in successive articles, to 
providing physical en- 
vironments for desirable 
school living; the war's 
after-effects on children 
in the elementary schools; 
and the planning of cur- 
riculums to meet present 
needs for college  stu- 
dents, as well as for 
children and youth. 





Courtesy Sarah Lawrence College, 
Bronxville, N. Y. 
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Teachers for the Modern Schools 


PROVIDING TEACHERS for modern schools is a major educational concern today. 
In presenting this issue on teacher education, we are not unmindful of the fact that recruit- 
ment of superior teachers is of utmost importance if we are to provide the kind of educa- 
tion which we believe children and youth need. Omission of specific discussion of causal 
factors in the present teacher shortage—inadequate salaries, social restrictions, lack of 
stimulation on the job—does 
not imply a lack of recogni- 
tion of these facts. However, 
it is our purpose in this treat- 
ment to give major emphasis 
to a factor which we believe 
merits examination as a fur- 
ther cause of the present 
teaching crisis—the profes- 
sional preparation of future 
teachers. Examination of 
teacher education as it now 
exists is imperative if we are 
to view the situation realisti- 
cally. Revamping of profes- 
sional preparation must go 
forward—with increasing 
rapidity—if intelligent young 
people of courage and vision 
are to enter and remain in 
the teaching profession. Not 
all the practices described 
herein are new nor are they 
found only in those situations 
in which they are described. 
Neither have they reached 
a state of perfection in those institutions. It is indisputable, however, that in too many 
localities they have never been tried or are still in the state of words rather than action. 
It is hoped that the accounts which follow will encourage further experimenting in securing 
better educational programs for future teachers. G.H. and E.E.C. 


Who. Shall Teach? 


Courtesy Dorothy D. Van Deman and Edith M. Leonard, 
Santa Barbara, Calif. 


Tools for teaching are a need 





KARL W. BIGELOW 


The question of recruitment of teachers can not be observed in terms of quan- 
tity alone. If the educational problems related to providing a professional per- 
sonnel adequate to the concept of a free public education for all of the people of 
our democracy are to be met, the question of quality is of prime consideration. In 
the following article, Karl Bigelow, professor of education, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York, considers this matter of the kind of teachers 


we need. 


“A TEACHER,” Henry Adams de- 
clared, “affects eternity: he can never 
tell where his influence stops.” Eternity 
is a long time, and about its remoter 
limits Americans are not disposed to 
worry greatly. But eternity prominently 
includes the next fifty years, and those 
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of us with any sense and understanding 
are right now deeply concerned about 
that period. We know that before it 
ends our country must face a whole 
galaxy of fundamental issues—that deci- 
sions of the profoundest significance 
must be made. We are aware that estab- 
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lished patterns of personal and social 
behavior in such realms as family life, 
economic arrangements, political or- 
ganization, and international affairs are 
being vigorously challenged by new 
ideas and emergent events. We realize 
that choices have got to be made—by 
us and by our children—and that those 
choices will be fateful. 

Whatever affects belief and behavior 
in the next fifty years is, therefore, of 
the greatest importance. Whoever exer- 
cises an influence, the ultimate con- 
sequences of which are incalculable, is 
a person of the greatest importance. We 
cannot afford to let such an influence 
be adverse. Since Adams was patently 
correct in his estimate of a teacher’s sig- 
nificance, the question, “Who shall 
teach?”, is evidently one that demands 
the most serious consideration in our 
times. 


New Standards for a New Day 


The question comes with a special 
challenge today, not only because the 
need for great teachers is greater than 
ever, but because the supply is cur- 
rently at the lowest ebb in years. War 


took many of the ablest practitioners. 


out of American classrooms and slowed 
to a trickle the colleges’ production of 
new teachers of any quality. The re- 
sultant vacuum was filled with “emer- 
gency teachers”, most of whom could 
not meet even prewar requirements for 
appointment. Thus we must re-establish 
the standards with which we were care- 
lessly satisfied in an age of innocence as 
well as press on to those that will bear 
examination in the light of an atomic 
day. 

The responsibility of deciding who 
shall teach in the latter half of the 
twentieth century is, of course, one in 
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which many persons must share. So is 
the task of making that decision effec- 
tive. In the last analysis these are jobs 
for the whole body of the American 
people who, as citizens of a democracy, 
have the ultimate power to determine 
the caliber of teaching that their chil- 
dren shall receive. Granted that tech- 
nical issues beyond the competence of 
laymen are involved, it remains true that 
the people—by interesting themselves in 
the matter, by setting their demands 
high, and by providing the necessary 
moral and financial support for educa- 
tional institutions—can assure a high 
quality of teaching. Lacking such pop- 
ular behavior, what profess:onal forces 
can accomplish must remain strictly 
limited. 

This is not, of course, to deny that 
professional forces have an_ essential 
role to perform. To them, indeed, the 
challenge to help provide today’s and 
tomorrow’s children with teachers 
worthy of their tasks is tremendous. 
Many agencies share that challenge: the 
colleges, to which the right to prepare 
teachers has been confided; the state de- 
partments of education, in which the 
responsibility of coordination has been 
reposed; the school systems, which have 
the power of actual employment, which 
determine the conditions under which 
teachers pursue their profession, and 
which influence the vocational decisions 
of youth; and the universities, with their 
powerful resources for helping in pro- 
fessional development. Any of these that 
fails to grasp the urgency of the con- 
temporary need, or does not redouble 
its efforts to help in meeting that need, 
must stand convicted of dereliction of 
duty. 

There remains one other group upon 
whose behavior the determination of 
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who shall teach notably depends—the 
great body of young people who might 
become teachers and of older people 
who are doing or have already done so. 
With their country’s need so great, 
youth should give more serious thought 
to teaching as a lifework. Those who 
have wisely selected the « profession 
should devote themselves with special 
dedication to the tasks of preparation. 
And those who are already at the teach- 
er’s work should strive continually to 
increase their competence. For the se- 
lection of an individual to teach does 
not determine once and for all the 
caliber of service that will be rendered. 
That must always depend in great meas- 
ure upon his own enlarging vision, his 
own deepening devotion, his own con- 
tinuing efforts. When asked, “Who shall 
teach?,” the particular teacher’s first 
responsibility is to choose between him- 
self as he is and the person he might 
make himself become. 


What Attributes Are Valid? 


All concerned with determining who 
shall teach will need to bear certain con- 
siderations in mind. They must have 
clear ideas as to the qualities particularly 
needed in teachers for our times. They 
must take into account the probability 
of the future achievement of such quali- 
ties as well as the evidence of their 
existence at any given stage of an in- 
dividual’s development. And they must 
accept the inevitability, as well as recog- 
nize the desirability, of individual varia- 
tions in the patterning of qualities that 
characterize good teachers. The qualities 
in teachers particularly needed can be 
deduced from the functions essential to 
good performance. These functions have 
to do with the relations the.teachers bear 
to society, to accumulated knowledge, 
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to children, and to each other. As rep- 
resentatives of a democratic society, ap- 
pointed to promote its evolving interests, 
teachers should share and exemplify its 
basic values: respect for personality, 
social-mindedness, and commitment to 
rational procedures. They should be 
sincere students of the contemporary 
social scene and willing participants in 
contemporary community activities. 
They should understand and know how 
to discharge their responsibility of help- 
ing young Americans become good and 
effective citizens. 

If they are to have rich resources on 
which to draw while carrying out their 
duties, teachers must possess much 
knowledge, and know how readily to 
find more as the need may arise. It is 


desirable that their scholarship should 
be broad and integrated, and most im- 
portant that it should be functional— 
capable, that is, of being related to the 
interests and needs of today’s society 


and today’s boys and girls. A teacher’s 
knowledge should also be continually 
increasing. 

But the command of knowledge is far 
from being enough in a teacher—the 
resource is of little value, indeed, unless 
effectively employed. Hence skill in the 
mediation of knowledge, and in the de- 
velopment of positive and critical at- 
titudes towards it, is essential. Equally 
important is ability to develop other 
democratic attitudes and also—in a 
world where this Capacity is increas- 
ingly needed—skill in cooperative be- 
havior. Success in all these respects 
obviously depends upon ability to 
achieve right relationships with chil- 
dren, itself dependent on an affectionate 
approach to them and an understanding 
of their growth and development. 

Explicit mention has been made of the 
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importance of a teacher’s participation 
in community and larger social affairs, 
and an equal emphasis on the need for 
ability to work cooperatively in the 
classroom has been at least implied. It 
is quite as essential that a teacher should 
know how to play an effective part in 
the common affairs of the school and 
school system of which he is a member, 
and in the professional organizations to 
which he will naturally belong. In these 
settings as in all others the good teacher 
will be a good citizen. Capacity to deal 
with educational issues of broader than 
purely personal reference is called for, 
as are habits of cooperation and skill 
in educational evaluation. 

In all relationships certain basic quali- 
ties, desirable in every democratic citi- 
zen, are particularly valuable in teachers. 
These are intellectual competence, emo- 
tional surefootedness, abundant health, 
and creative power—characteristics that 
influence each other and may therefore 
_ well be listed in a single sentence. 
Finally, faith in the worth of teaching 
deserves the emphasis that attends con- 
cluding mention. For despite all else no 
one is likely to do well what he does 
not fully believe in. 


Provide for Steady Growth 


The analysis that has been offered will 
no doubt seem to many to have under- 
emphasized or even missed certain points 
of importance. Yet it seems unlikely that 


anyone would fail to welcome‘to the 
teaching ranks persons well developed in 
the various respects that have been 
specified. Indeed the danger is that 
Utopian demands may seem to have 
been made. Lest this appear to be the 
case the following comments should be 
made. First, we must set our sights high, 
and strive vigorously to hit what we see 
in them, if we are not to expose our 
children, our nation, and the whole 
human race to desperate risks. Second, 
it should be understood that there is no 
suggestion that the implied standards 
should be fully imposed at some par- 
ticular early stage. Potentiality as well 
as accomplishment must always be con- 
sidered, and universal provision made 
for continuous development of all 
needed qualities. Finally, the point 
should be repeated that uniformity must 
not be expected: good teachers, as unique 
personalities, will and should differ in 
the balance of qualities they possess. 

“Who shall teach?” is a searching 
question. Any answer must take into ac- 
count the functions of education. It must 
bear a clear relation to the needs of 
children and to the problems of the 
society of which they are the heirs. 
When those functions are as important, 
those needs and problems as tremendous, 
as they are in our country today, a brave 
and vigorous answer is essential. And 
what that answer calls for must be #zade 
to be! 


% 
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Teacher Education Needs Renovating 





SAMUEL J. McLAUGHLIN 


“What we need” is meaningless and ineffective until we reach some considera- 


tion of “how we get it.” 


For the actual realization of a higher quality of teaching, 


Samuel ]. McLaughlin, professor of education, New York University, and formerly 
head, Department of Education, Cornell College, Mt. Vernon, lowa, suggests 
specific means through which pre-service education may help meet the need. 


THE PROBLEM of American educa- 
tion is to develop not only informed 
citizens—those able to talk intelligently 
about issues and events—but also to pro- 
duce citizens who are aware, and 
who will work actively and aggres- 
sively for better communities and a 
better world. Active citizens are not 
produced by mere information, how- 
ever accurate it may be. Active citizens 
are the result of having been energetic 
in projects for group and community 
betterment over a period of years. Con- 
sequently, much, perhaps all, of our 
educational offering must involve fol- 
low-through programs of action. To 
consider situations involving change 
without doing anything about them, 
produces cynicism and a sense of 
futility which eventually develop into 
the characteristics of the average citizen 
who lets the other fellow do the acting. 


Some Components Are Missing 


Surveys of the results of schooling 
indicate that our educational programs 
have lacked much that is fundamental 
to effective living and to the achieve- 
ment of citizenship in this modern 
world. Polls of our armed forces showed 
that the majority of those questioned 
were neither interested in nor informed 
about contemporary national and inter- 
national problems. The New York 
Regents Survey revealed that after years 
of exceptionally well-planned formal 
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education the graduates of New York 
schools were not informed nor aware 
in many important areas required for 
effective living which supposedly had 
been “covered” by well-organized 
courses. Studies of a cross-section of 
men in our Army and Navy flight 
schools demonstrated that these men felt 
serious lacks in their education in mat- 
ters of family relationships, contem- 
porary problems, mental health, and in 
the development of an adequate philos- 
ophy of life. Such shortcomings which 
are apparent after several years of for- 
mal education merit careful analysis. 
Without much doubt the majority of 
those surveyed had had our usual school 
courses—World History, Problems of 
Democracy, Biology, Geography, and 
Literature. Nevertheless, the very im- 
portant carry-over value—a vital, active, 
compelling interest in problems and is- 
sues basic to a democratic society—was 
seriously lacking. 

Regardless of an individual’s educa- 
tion or status in life, he is going to vote 
on fundamental questions, select repre- 
sentatives, rear a family, live in a com- 
munity, and perform many important 
functions. Consequently, a type of edu- 
cation which will help the individual to 
do better those activities he will per- 
form merits the intelligent considera- 
tion of all educators. We need a new 
education. 

This new education will ever be alive 
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to situations in the school, the local com- 
munity, or in the wider society which 
needs analysis and solution, and from 
these situations will emerge programs 
in social science, natural science, family 
living, and world affairs. Under such 
conditions learning, reading, thinking, 
have purpose. There is no need for 
artificial methods of motivation. The 
importance and worthwhileness of the 
project give the necessary drive. Chil- 
dren and youth seek opportunities to be 
associated with that which seems im- 
portant. Living effectively today is a 
rather certain assurance that the youth 
will live well tomorrow. If “instruc- 
tion” is related to, in fact is part and 
parcel of, a problem of group living in 
the school, the community, the world, 
students just naturally have interest. 
Youth delights in working for causes. 


Banish the Ivory Tower 


While many of the situations which 
provide genuine experience in living will 
be in the school, an even larger number 
will involve the local community and 
local resources, the nation and world 
affairs. We must guard diligently against 
the tendency of the school to become a 
little aspect of living insulated from 
the fast-moving world. Race relations, 
poverty, family living are far different 
when they are encountered in the give- 
and-take of life than when they are the 
mere topics for reading, group discus- 
sions or debates. Without doubt we need 
to include many of the ideas of the 
work-experience plan used much in 
vocational education and agriculture in 
more fields of our school programs. An 
integration of the program of the school 
with personal and community living is 
the need if we are to have active citizens. 
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The problem of making “schooling” 
part and parcel of the normal personal- 
social-civic-economic relationships so 
that education becomes the process of 
evaluating situations or conditions, the 
prescribing of means of betterment, and 
then the actual working for the im- 
provements prescribed, is essentially a 
matter of intelligent method which fits 
into the philosophy and psychology of 
the new education. The method be- 
comes the manner in which one can 
locate and make use of basic areas, and 
situations and problems in such areas, 
and then outline the way in which they 
may be evaluated and studied according 
to modern ideas of the learning process. 
In the type of learning suggested, ac- 
quisition of information becomes a 
means to intelligent evaluation and to 
a sane program of action. However, the 
modern teacher does not confuse the 
acquisition of information with action, 
nor does he assume that accurate and 
adequate information leads to intelligent. 
action, or to amy action for that matter. 
That has been a serious educational mis- 
conception of the past. A survey of any 
community is rather convincing in in- 
dicating that the best “educated” seldom 
play a major part in community better- 
ment. Only practice in active citizenship 
over a period of years will produce in- 
formed, aware, active citizens. The task 
of the modern educator is to transform 
lesson-learning schools into schools of 
living. Otherwise the school becomes an 
artificial institution separated from the 
true process of living. 


Bury the Old Routines 


This task of education today requires 
a teacher who wants to serve, who is 
intelligent enough to see the kind of 
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society for which we should strive, and 
who has the necessary courage to aim 
to fit individuals for that better society 
in spite of strong opposition. The true 
educator is one who sees clearly the 
functions and purposes of education in 
a democracy and has a comprehensive 
idea of the means of realizing those pur- 
poses in the lives of boys and girls. The 
day has passed when the mere subject- 
matter specialist can pursue his narrow 
plan without knowledge of the manner 
in which his field fits into the total 
educational goal. Education is a chal- 
lenge to the best minds, the bravest 
souls, the most venturesome spirits, and 
the most wholesome personalities. 

Not only must we see the potentialities 
abundant in education for living, but 
we must recognize also that if we are 
to have schools which are living, 
dynamic institutions where active ex- 
periences rather than academic exer- 
cises are the rule, we must have teachers 
who will feel at home in the modern 
school. And this can be true only when 
pre-service education has been based on 
a similar philosophy and practice. The 
teacher whose education has been prin- 
cipally textbookish and acquired in an 
ivory tower, insulated from the dynamic 
stream of life, will be bewildered in a 
modern school. 

Yet with few salient exceptions, 
teacher education in the United States 
is as.academic and textbookish, as sepa- 
rated from children and society, and as 
segmented and departmentalized as is 
general education. Such programs must 
soon be interred, and teacher education 
must be patterned after active schools 
in which modern teachers guide chil- 
dren and youth in all basic areas of 
living. Teacher education needs reno- 
vating. 
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A Keystone for Progress 


A program of teacher education de- 
signed to prepare teachers for leader- 
ship in modern schools must have the 
following basic characteristics: 


1. There must be provision for generous 
contacts with children and youth in 
many types of informal activities and 
conditions throughout the prospective 
teacher’s college career. 


Ample opportunity must be provided 
in the pre-service education of teach- 
ers for them to have wide experience 
in community living, rubbing elbows 
with thé rank-and-file and contacting 
real social-economic problems. 


. The teacher’s pre-service education 
must provide a broad general educa- 
tion in those areas considered essential 
to intelligent, active citizenship. 


. The college classes which the pros- 
pective teacher attends should use 
those methods which the person is ex- 
pected to use in a modern school. 


. The program of general education 
should be characterized by unity 
rather than narrow departmentaliza- 
tion and a vital, “experience”, con- 
crete approach should be used. 


Living with Children and Youth 
Whatever has been accomplished or 


_ will be accomplished in the betterment 


of society has to come about through 
the medium of people. One of the major 
emphases in teacher education must be 
the acquisition by the prospective 
teacher of a thorough understanding 
of real children and youth of all types 
from all areas of society. Consequently, 
our teacher-education programs must 
provide for a rich and vital experience 
with children an@_ youth for the entire 
college period. Learning to understand 
the characteristics and motivations of 
boys and girls is a longterm process and 
it cannot hope to be achieved by a few 
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months of “observation and student 
teaching.” 

At Cornell College a great variety of 
experience with children and youth was 
provided throughout the years of col- 
lege. The program required that pros- 
pective teachers get a generous amount 
of contact with boys and girls during 
the school year by taking leadership in 
community activities for youth such as 
Scouts, Camp Fire, Hi-Y, directing 
recreational and playground projects, 
taking care of children in homes, assist- 
ing in settlement house activities, and di- 
recting clubs. During the summer “vaca- 
tion” periods, they acquired positions in 
summer camps, playgrounds, settlement 
houses, day nurseries, children’s homes, 
and recreational centers, in order to ob- 
serve and study youth intensively for 
long periods of time. Thus creative 
group leadership of youth is developed 
through rich, directed experience with 
youth. 


Getting Acquainted with America 


Reading about problems and dis- 
cussing them produces a far different 
result than that which occurs when in- 
dividuals meet social-economic problems 
face to face in our communities and 
cities. Race relations, poverty, labor 
unions, job hunting, and housing are 
vastly different when they are en- 
countered in the give-and-take of life 
from what they are as mere topics for 
reading, group discussion or debate. The 
problems of the underprivileged become 
more realistic after one has lived among 
them or worked with them. The psy- 
chology and problems of factory work- 
ers in mass industries become more 
understandable after a person has spent 
a few months on the assembly line. 

The bulk of America’s prospective 
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teachers has lived a very secluded life. If 
these teachers are from a certain eco- 
nomic level, they seldom have associa- 
tions with other economic groups. If 
they live in urban areas, they usually 
attend urban colleges and universities 
and know little or nothing of rural 
America. Those who live in rural areas 
and small communities generally go to 
colleges in their region and are often 
ignorant of America’s cities and their 
baffling problems. Nevertheless, it is 
those teachers who introduce our chil- 
dren and youth to dynamic America. A 
program of teacher education designed 
to place teachers in our schools who are 
equal to the great task of education must 
knowingly provide genuine experience 
in those areas and situations which form 
America. 

For some years Cornell College has 
directed the summer experience of 
undergraduates in education so that they 
have had positions and responsibilities in 
both rural and urban areas, and have 
worked at both industrial and inst:tu- 
tional jobs. They have worked in fac- 
tories, stores, business establishments, 
restaurants, settlement houses, summer 
camps, recreational centers, children’s 
homes, and rural churches. Such con- 
tact helped to develop resourcefulness 
and maturity of judgment. 


“Courses” Come Alive 


If teachers are to participate in and 
contribute to schools where a functional 
youth-needs curriculum is operating, 
they must have an opportunity to pur- 
sue “courses” of that type while in col- 
lege. Consequently, a curriculum de- 
signed to prepare modern teachers for 
modern schools must get far removed 
from the traditional, “air-tight”, subject- 
matter courses and provide more courses 
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which cut across departmental lines and 
are organized on a functional, experience 
basis. If teachers in today’s schools must 
direct experience-core courses which 
deal with the personal-social-civie prob- 
lems of today’s youth, then the pre- 
service education of those teachers must 
involve such areas as living, vital, aspects 
of their education. If in modern schools 
teachers must deal with areas such as 
family living, intercultural relationships, 
contemporary social-economic problems 
and affairs, vocational orientation, and 
mental health, and if they are to develop 
dynamic areas of experience; then their 
college years must include educational 
preparation for such responsibilities. 
The elimination of departmental bar- 
riers in general education is extremely 
important, but that is not enough. Mod- 
ern teachers in modern schools conduct 
surveys and field trips, provide for real 
experience in community projects, and 
participate in social action groups in the 
community. Consequently, similar ac- 
tivities must be significant parts of col- 
lege courses and college experience. 


Overhaul the Curriculum 


Professional courses in education as 
generally offered need a complete over- 
hauling and evaluation. Many of them 
are based on an obsolete philosophy of 
education and on an outmoded psy- 
chology of learning. Too many are 
time-consumers designed for no well- 
conceived purpose. Furthermore, they 
are too fragmentary and too depart- 
mentalized. The usual school of educa- 
tion or department of education needs 
to evaluate its offerings and provide for 
more unity and more “integration.” 
There are too many separate courses 
which head toward no particular focus. 
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A fusion of courses needs to be de- 
signed which focuses on the basic prob- 
lems of being a genuine educator. 

Professional courses in education must 
also be organized on a realistic, experi- 
ence basis. An academic course in edu- 
cational psychology pursued in a literal 
vacuum provides little actual assistance 
to the teacher. On the other hand, a 
thorough consideration of the modern 
psychology of learning is very impor- 
tant and necessary if the aim is to assist 
the teacher at that time to organize ef- 
fective learning experiences. The same 
criticism is true of “methods” if prin- 
ciples are given in isolation. We need 
a unification of so-called theory courses 
with practical experience so that the 
good is apparent to all concerned. 

For the past several years at Cornell 
College a course titled “Foundations of 
Education” has been offered which 
unifies the basic ideas, materials and 
principles of sociology and psychology 
around the problems of being an educa- 
tor. Every unit of the course originates 
with a genuine experience involving a 
basic problem to be solved. When the 
nature of the individual is considered, 
prospective teachers study data pro- 
vided in guidance materials and observe 
the groups of children they will have 
in student teaching. When the unit on 
the psychology of learning is studied 
and discussed, the prospective teacher 
prepares resource units which may be 
used when she assumes charge of the 
group of boys and girls she has been 
studying and observing. An attempt 
throughout is made to provide a gen- 
uine experience approach. Purposeful- 
ness has characterized the course, and 
every member of the group follows 
theory through to active production. 
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What’ll We Do? 

The pre-service education of teachers 
for today’s schools is a tremendous 
challenge. The formal, academic ap- 
proach can never accomplish the job. 
In fact such a program is certain to 
eliminate the creative person with a sen- 
sitive social conscience, for the creative, 
personal, potentialities of education will 


never become apparent. Thus, schools 
will be staffed principally with the dull, 
uncreative, individuals who lack social 
vision. Teacher education must be de- 
signed to reveal by experience the 
tremendous possibilities of education as 
a shaper of society. Only then, will edu- 
cation attract the caliber of person com- 
mensurate with the task involved. 





Adventures in Pre-Service 


Extraclass work 
is valuable 


Courtesy Sarah Lawrence 
College, Bronxville, N. Y. 


Beginner and veteran work together 


Courtesy Des Moines (Iowa) Public Schools 


Glenn Cole Photo, Webster Groves, Mo. 


Conferences clear the way 


That all individuals teaching boys and girls for the first time in the fall of 1946 can look 
back to experiences such as those described herein, is a claim which never could be sub- 
stantiated. That not only they, but all teachers, should have such experiences, or ones similar 
to them, is a claim which can be justified. Those few who have had them will, we believe, 
be better teachers. In-service education programs can help in many ways to overcome the 
lacks. But even the best of in-service efforts can never compensate for inadequate pre- 
Service preparation. The accounts of experiments which give emphasis to the importance of 
human relations, child development, community activities, and socio-economic problems 
illustrate, in part, how such lacks can be eliminated. 
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Beyond the Classroom 


EDWARD C. SOLOMON 


The case for field study presented by Edward C. Solomon, director of field 
work, Sarah Lawrence College, Bronxville, N. Y., is directed particularly toward 
the curriculum of a liberal arts college. Its claims, however, pertain in equal force 
to the program of a teachers college. The opportunities which this type of study 
presents for developing knowledge and understanding of people and the com- 
munities in which they live, make it a necessary part of the professional as well as 
the general education program of prospective teachers. 


LIBERAL EDUCATION without field 
work is like bread-baking without yeast. 
They are both indispensable ingredients 
if the processes are to yield products 
approaching expectations. 

The individual should find in liberal 
education, experiences which cultivate 
growth toward emotional maturity; to- 
ward emancipation from, as well as 
understanding of, the ways of the past 
in order that wise and independent ways 
of adjustment to the future may be 
selected and created; and toward the 
ability to contribute creatively to ap- 
propriate social change in a democratic 
society. In short, all the student’s powers 
to deal effectively with concrete life sit- 
uations should be strengthened and 
integrated. 

In this endeavor, the minutes of the 
previous meetings of mankind are im- 
portant and should be consulted when 
relevant to the learner’s needs. But min- 
utes of meetings, at best, convey second- 
hand information, even when read aloud 
and interpreted by the wisest chairman, 
and do not provide sure guides to the 
disposal of “old or new business.” Nor 
does the reading of the minutes allow 
for the kind of participation which 
builds the individual’s power to deal 
with the business of subsequent meet- 
ings. Only by attending meetings also, 
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thrusting one’s intellectual roots into the 
fertile soil of real life experiences, do 
minutes come to have real meaning. 
Firsthand knowledge is essential to in- 
tellectual life. To provide meaningful, 
direct experiences is the function of field 
work at all levels of education and in 
practically all subjects. 

The term, field work, is here used to 
designate participation, observation, and 
research carried on for educational pur- 
poses outside the college classroom. It 
is the expanded laboratory in which 
the student can sharpen his ability to 
see, to smell, to hear, to feel, and can 
improve his ability to formulate a prob- 
lem, to gather, classify, and interpret 
data in terms of the problem, and to 
work effectively with his fellowman. 
Field work will vary in its nature and 
the extent of its use according to sub- 
ject matter, the purpose of its use, the 
needs of the students involved, the re- 
sources of the college faculty and facili- 
ties, and according to the potentialities 
and requirements of the community. 

Sarah Lawrence College from its in- 
ception has made extensive use of field 
work because of its educational philos- 
ophy and because, empirically viewed, 
field work has generally yielded ex- 
pected results. Other undergraduate 
colleges, though far too few, have also 
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found field work indispensable. A few 
examples drawn from the experience of 
Sarah Lawrence are presented to suggest 
possible ways of using field work. 


Learning the “Hows” 


Short field trips taken to nearby 
places by individuals or groups for 
observational purposes in connection 
with the materials studied in courses are 
the obvious and most frequent type of 
field work. Although limited in scope 
and difficult to manage successfully, 
they are useful in providing concrete 
illustrations of concepts, and expanding 
the student’s perceptions. 

For example, a class in economic be- 
havior visited an elevator-manufacturing 
plant to examine the modern industrial 
process in action. The tour began 
where the raw materials, such as bar 
stock and pig-iron, were received and 
followed them through each stage of 
production to the finished elevator in 
operation: from furnace to foundry— 
machining to subassembly—final as- 
sembly to shipping. During the tour 
students had ample opportunity to ask 
questions of workers, as well as of the 
plant representative who acted as 
conductor. 

The tour was followed by a period of 
full discussion with a company official. 
The company’s corporate structure, 
markets for its products, wage struc- 
ture, labor policies, attitude toward 
OPA, and reconversion problems were 
among the topics emphasized. At the 
time, negotiations on a new contract 
were taking place between the company 
and a labor union. This was discussed 
with the management representative and 
during the lunch hour, the group heard 
the union side at a rally for workers 
conducted by the president, business 
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agent, and district representative of the 
union. 

The observations made during this 
one day furnished grist for the class 
mill in surprising abundance consider- 
ing the brief and fragmental nature of 
the experience. They gave added mean- 
ing to the dynamics of the industrial 
complex. Students saw human beings as 
well as products and charts. The ex- 
perience was also valuable in revealing 
sharply the different ways in which the 
realities of the situation filtered through 
the screen of preperceptual patterns of 
the different observers. 

Considerable preparation preceded 
this field trip. Reading included a de- 
scription of the company’s organization, 
history, and products, and also the con- 
tract between the company and the 
union. The class discussed and agreed 
in advance upon the major points of 
interest to be observed. Organizational 
details included obtaining permission 
for the visit from the company’s home 
office; consultation with the works man- 
ager of the plant; arranging transporta- 
tion; and notifying the various college 
offices from the dean’s to the dietitian’s. 

This same class during the year also 
visited the National Maritime Union 
headquarters, the New York Stock and 
Curb Exchanges, a stockbroker’s office, 
a large advertising agency, and areas in 
the city providing examples of good and 
bad housing. The class brought “field 
trips” to the campus—an expert on the 
cotton-picking machine, a reporter from 
the shopping service of a metropolitan 
daily, a representative from UNRRA, 
a railroad official, and the officers of a 
trade union. 


Experience Plus 
In addition to these group activities, 
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almost every student in the class did 
field work in connection with an in- 
dividual project. For example, one stu- 
dent in making a study of city planning, 
interviewed several city-planning com- 
missioners and then visited different 
areas in a city which illustrated zoning 
classifications. She also participated as 
an interviewer in a housing study con- 
ducted by the College for the State 
Division of Housing. Another student 
in preparing a paper on the conditions 
of work of seamen went aboard a typical 
merchant ship, interviewed shipping 
company and union officials, and spent 
many hours talking to seamen at a union 
hiring hall and at the Seamen’s Church 
Institute. 

It should be kept in mind that the 
above is an account of field activities 
of one class. Some classes use field work 
more and some less extensively. Classes 
in the community, child psychology, 
and preparation for social work come 
under the “more” category; classes in 
literature, philosophy, science, under the 
“less.” 

Classes in political and natural science 
heard Baruch’s address, and Gromyko’s 
comments at the initial meeting of the 
United Nations Atomic Energy Com- 
mission. Chemistry students spent a day 
at the laboratory and plant of a company 
which manufactured yeast and alcohol. 
The operation of the most advanced 
type of mechanical calculator was dem- 
onstrated for a mathematics class. A 
class in design visited workrooms of 
garment manufacturers. Physics students 
went into plants to see in commercial 
application the principles of optics, 
mechanics, and motors. Students of 
drama saw professional plays in produc- 
tion and visited concerns which supply 
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costumes, lighting, and other equipment 
and services for theatrical producers. 
A class in industrial relations attended 


- hearings on labor cases, conferences, 


meetings of labor unions, and visited 
plants, employment agencies, and picket 
lines of striking workers. On numerous 
occasions one could find groups of art 
students at art shows and museums; 
music students at concerts; dance stu- 
dents at recitals; child-psychology stu- 
dents at child-guidance centers, nursery 
schools, institutions for mentally and 
physically handicapped and delinquent 
children. Students of the community 
participated in numerous meetings in 
the community, religious, political, busi- 
ness, and made many trips in studying 
its ecological structure. (Indeed, several 
people in the community refer to them- 
selves as off-campus faculty members, 
and well they might since they are so 
often called upon for assistance.) 
Although individual students in al- 
most all classes take such trips as are 
deemed appropriate for individual in- 
terests and needs, some classes use in- 
dividual field work almost entirely. 
Some field trips are less successful if 
participated in by more than one per- 
son. To illustrate, a student studying 
political forces in a community wished 
to interview a local political boss who 
was a very elusive person, straight out 
of Lincoln Steffens. She managed to ob- 
tain the interview after considerable 
effort. It is unlikely that he would have 
met with a group of students and cer- 
tainly he would have been rather non- 
committal in such a situation. As it was, 
the student tapped a rich source of in- 
formation about political organization 
which could have been obtained in no 
other way. Incidentally, she was aston- 
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ished to find him a charming and in- 
telligent person, astonished because of 
her preconceived notions of political 
bosses in general and this one in par- 
ticular. 


Overall Study 


Research projects are better suited to 
the purposes of training in research 
methods, in working cooperatively in 
a group, and with people in the com- 
munity, and in achieving the discipline 
and craftsmanship that accrue from sys- 
tematic and extended jobs of work. 
Moreover, through research projects— 
housing surveys, studies of child-care 
needs, of recreational and educational 
facilities in certain neighborhoods, of 
employment problems—the college can 
effectively contribute to community life 
and bring about a closer functional 
relationship between itself and the com- 
muni 

Illustrative of this type of field work 
was a recent housing study made in the 
city of Yonkers. The staff was com- 
posed of twenty-eight students from 
classes in introduction to social science, 
the community, consumer economics, 
statistics, and creative writing, under 
the supervision of one instructor and the 
director of field work. The purpose of 
the study, undertaken with the coopera- 
tion and at the request of the State 
Division of Housing and the local 
Municipal Housing Authority, was to 
ascertain the relocation problems and 
probable eligibility of families residing 
in a slum area soon to be cleared for 
the construction of a low-cost housing 
project. 

Four students had the responsibility 
for the project as a whole; others were 
utilized in special tasks such as inter- 
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viewing and writing. The preparation 
involved defining the problem, a study 
of the literature, conferences with hous- 
ing officials, drawing up of the sched- 
ule, testing and revising it, preparation 
of instructions for interviewing. Re- 
cruiting and training of student inter- 
viewers came next. Publicity in the local 
newspaper and announcements in the 
neighborhood’s two churches prepared 
the residents for the visits of the inter- 
viewers. 

Most interviewers worked in pairs, 
although some preferred to work alone. 
They went to their first interviews 
somewhat anxiously because almost all 
were inexperienced and because most of 
the families in the area were Negro. The 
second interviews came easily and then 
they went to work with zest and con- 
fidence. One pair of freshmen reported 
that the lady of the house fainted at the 
door when they announced that they 
were from the housing authority. They 
carried her to a sofa, revived her, and, 
at her insistence, completed the 
schedule! 

Students were impressed with the 
cordiality and intelligence of the people 
they met and with how well they man- 
aged on the low incomes and the miser- 
able shelters which characterized the 
area. The teacher of the introductory 
course in social science reported that 
his students, all from high-income 
groups, had shown little interes: in or 
understanding of levels and standards of 
living before they “saw for themselves.” 
Since the interviewers were calling on 
official business, getting and giving in- 
formation beneficial to the interviewees, 
the project did not have the objection- 
able slumming aspect often associated 
with field work. 
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The canvass had to continue for sev- 
eral weeks, a test of interest and energy, 
especially with the need of going back 
again and again to recheck schedules or 
to locate residents not at home during 
previous visits. The data from the sched- 
ules were processed, analyzed, and writ- 
ten up, a huge task, by the four students 
with overall responsibility. Participants 
tended to forget their many hours of 
hard work, their cold ears and numb 
feet when the study appeared in final 
mimeographed form and they received 
a published statement of appreciation 
from the Housing Authority. 


Out-of-school-time Assets 


Many students hold part-time jobs, 
some paid, some volunteer, throughout 
the school year as a part of their course 
work. From these jobs they bring into 
class, problems and materials for study 
and, conversely, are able to work out in 
concrete social situations, principles 
learned in class reading and discussion. 
Responsible attitudes and habits of work 
result; some situations offer pre-profes- 
sional training and an opportunity for 
“trying-out” an occupation. A student 
interested in social work may work 
one day a week in a social welfare 
agency. The college conducts a nursery 
school on the campus as a laboratory for 
students of child psychology in which 
students with adequate training partic- 
ipate. A student interested in a career 
in personnel work may serve as an 
interne in the local office of the United 
States Employment Service. 

During the last year of the war, mem- 
bers in a class in industrial relations 
worked three nights a week during a 
summer term in a war plant processing 
quartz crystals for radar equipment. 
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During the period of employment, in 
addition to learning job skills, the class 
studied the organization and policy of 
the company, the problems of convert- 
ing the industry to war production, 
labor organizations, labor-management 
committees, factors affecting workers 
and production, job analysis, the role of 
government agencies, and reconversion 
problems. 

Some students work at jobs during 
their vacation time that have educational 
relevance. Recognizing the need for 
integrating the summer period with the 
rest of the college program, the college 
increasingly assists students in finding 
and selecting such jobs as well as in 
planning summer reading and study. 


College and Community 


Programs involving college and com- 
munity cooperation serve to bring about 
constructive relationships between these 
groups as well as meet other educational 
needs. An example is the Labor Educa- 
tion Committee, organized last year, 
after full discussion between labor lead- 
ers in the area and representatives from 
the college concerning educational needs 
of labor leaders and rank-and-file union 
members in lower Westchester County. 
Representatives from AFofL and CIO 
unions and from the college comprise 
the nine members of the committee. 
The program was inaugurated with a 
series of forums held in different union 
halls on subjects pertaining to the his- 
tory of labor unions, analysis of the 
strike situation, and political action. 
These were followed by a class in labor 
law for union leaders and several pro- 
grams for membership meetings of 
locals. The Labor Education Committee 
recently assisted the Yonkers Federation 
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of Churches in organizing five sessions 
on labor problems for its School of 
Religion for Understanding Our Times 
to take place this fall. Plans are under 
way for a full educational service for 
labor unions this year with programs 
for membership meetings, classes taught 
by faculty members and students, and 
forums for larger groups. One union has 
requested student assistance in editing 
a periodical. 

Because of such activities and because 
members of the college have taken an 
active part in community life, the col- 
lege is coming more and more to be 
thought of as a valuable and trustworthy 
community institution. Each year re- 
quests pour in for aid of one sort or 
another. With this growing reliance 
upon the college have come richer op- 
portunities for field work. Also with in- 
creased interaction there seems to be 
more understanding on the part of the 
people in the community of what the 
college is attempting to do. 


Knowledge Is Increasing 


Several purposes in using field work 
have been suggested. Through field 
work students receive indispensable 
training in gathering, analyzing, and 
utilizing real life materials for socially 
desirable reasons. College-community 
relations may be enhanced. There is an- 
other purpose. The college is accumulat- 
ing a growing body of knowledge and 
information about communities in its 
vicinity useful to teachers, students, and 
to the communities themselves. Further- 
more, experience with field work as cur- 
ricular material has deepened the under- 
standing of education. Some material 
indicating this is already available in 
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both manuscript and published form. 


How It Works 


Most educators agree in principle on 
the value of field work in education that 
liberalizes. Some disagree on the extent 
and ways of its use. But none denies 
that an ambitious program of field work 
requires prodigious organizational and 
teaching effort. This last consideration 
probably accounts for the slight 
emphasis given it in most colleges. 
Although “reading” is easier than “walk- 
ing,” skillful organization can facilitate 
the use of field work and improve its 
effectiveness. 

Sarah Lawrence College has exper- 
ience in this regard to submit for 
criticism and for whatever use it may 
have for others. All matters concerning 
field work come under the purview of 
the Field Work Committee. A subcom- 
mittee of the Curriculum Committee, it 
is presently composed of eight members, 
four faculty members and four students. 
The committee reports to the Curric- 
ulum Committee and the president of 
the college. It meets every third week. 
The chairman of the Field Work Com- 
mittee is the director of field work. 
He teaches a course, The Community, 
which is built around field work. He 
has a full-time assistant and two part- 
time student assistants. 

A review of the duties of the director 
of field work will indicate the organiza- 
tion for field work. 


.1 Helen Merrell Lynd, Field Work in College 
Education (New York: Columbia University Press, 
1945). Esther Raushenbush, ed., Psychology in In- 
dividual Education (New York: Columbia Univer- 
sity Press, 1942). Jean Carol Trepp, The Uses of 
Field Work in Teaching Economics (Bronxville, 
N. Y.: Sarah Lawrence College, 1939). 
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1. Acts as chairman of Field Work Com- 
mittee and receives advice and direction 
from the representatives of faculty and 
students. 

2. Assists teachers and students in plan- 
ning and arranging field-work activities. 
Ultimate decisions are the responsibility of 
the teacher and his students. 

3. Keeps records of field work in prog- 
ress, completed, planned. These records are 
indispensable in coordinating, planning, 
and evaluating field work. 

4. Coordinates all field work activities 
for efficiency and integration of courses.* 
Keeps the college informed about field 
work through student meetings, the student 
weekly newspaper, and a_ bi-monthly 
mimeographed bulletin, Field Work Log. 
This helps prevent duplication and stim- 
ulates interest in field work. 

5. Directs certain field studies and field 
trips. Takes charge of most research proj- 
ects and cooperates with teachers and stu- 
dents in carrying them through to com- 
pletion. Is responsible for a comprehensive 
plan of community studies being carried 
forward by the College in Yonkers, sug- 
gesting areas needing study, sources of 
data, and techniques of research. 


6. Acts as liaison between the com- 
munity and college in matters pertaining to 
field work and in related matters. Requests 
from the community for field studies and 
student workers are referred to him. 

7. Evaluates field work continuously in 
order to improve the quality of similar 
experiences.’ 

8. Makes reports as required: twice a 
year a comprehensive formal report to the 
president and the curriculum committee, 
informal reports to the field work com- 
mittee from time to time. 

9. Makes completed studies available for 


2 For example, four classes interested in juvenile 
delinquency joined together on a program of field 
trips and meetings. Economies of effort were effected 
and the points of view of psychology, sociology, 
anthropology, and social work were brought to bear 
on the subject. 

8 Soon the College hopes to begin a systematic 
evaluation of field work as compared with other 
teaching methods. 
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use. Studies involving field work and re- 
ports on field experiences are kept on file 
in the office of the director. Some are 
bound and placed in the college library; a 
few have been published as parts of books. 

10. Recommends budget and approves 
expenditures for field work out of college 
appropriations for this purpose. 

11. Supervises work of assistants. 


As the above outline of duties in- 
dicates, the major function of the di- 
rector of field work is to assist in 
enriching the content of courses; the 
minor function is administrative work. 
Obviously, a thorough liking of work- 
ing with people, and of teaching, is an 
essential qualification for a director. A 
background of experience in both rural 
and urban communities is desirable. He 
should be qualified by educational train- 
ing for faculty membership with 
emphasis on research and teaching in 
the field of social science. Knowledge 
of school administration is also advan- 
tageous. 


The Pro and Con 


In conclusion, some questions might 
be raised that bear upon the success or 
failure of field work in college educa- 
tion. 


* Is the particular project in field work 
important to the student doing it? + Is the 
project focused upon particular problems 
connected with course work? ° Is it related 
to reading and other media of learning? - 
Does it come at the appropriate time in 
the student’s growth and sequence of 
learning experiences? + Is it superficial in 
nature or is the field experience conducive 
to thoughtful observation and analysis? ° 
Do the results expected justify the costs in 
time and energy? * What effects will the 
project have upon people in the com- 
munity? * Does it satisfy a community as 
well as an educational need? + Can the 
project be carried through according to 
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objective standards of accuracy and excel- 
lence? * For an observational trip, have 
adequate plans been made for its prepara- 
tion, execution, and for individual report- 
ing and analysis of the new materials after- 
wards? + Is there a sufficient number of 
students participating for stimulating com- 
parison of observations or too many for 
independent contact with the situation? - 
Will some other medium serve the educa- 
tional purpose better than a field work 
project? * Does the project motivate the 
student toward new undertakings? 


Field work as a method of study is 
no simple panacea for the ills that beset 
education in this chaotic postwar world. 
But, in the words of Helen Merrell 
Lynd, “. . . by its directness, its fresh- 
ness, and the nature of its materials it 
can become at the present time a par- 
ticularly valuable means of helping free 
the individual to make full use of his 
power.” 


4 Op. cit., pp. 160, 161. 





Preparation for Leadership 





WILLIAM T. GRUHN 


In planning teachers-college curriculums, a variety of ways have been used 
in accomplishing the purpose of acquainting students with the school as only one 
part of the total community in which it exists. William T. Grubn, associate pro- 
fessor of education, University of Connecticut, Storrs, describes the way in which 
the University of Connecticut plans for community experience as a part of student 


teaching. 


TODAY’S TEACHER numbers among 
daily responsibilities, tasks that carry 
him far beyond classroom walls. He 
supervises clubs, assemblies, social func- 
tions, and other extraclass activities; he 
assumes responsibility for certain admin- 
istrative activities; he participates in pro- 
fessional-improvement activities, such as 
local faculty meetings, curriculum plan- 
ning and revision, and meetings of local, 
state, and national professional organiza- 
tions; and he is active in various civic 
interests of the local community. 
Teacher-education institutions must, as 
an integral part of the pre-service pro- 
gram, provide contacts with these vari- 
ous duties and responsibilities of the 
teacher in service. Such is the intention 
in the observation and student-teaching 
activities which constitute a major part 
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of the teacher-education program at the 
University of Connecticut. Designed to 
give students an all-round experience in 
the duties and responsibilities of a 
teacher, the program includes oppor- 
tunities to extend participation beyond 
campus boundaries. 


The State as the Laboratory 


There is no demonstration or training 
school at this university. All observa- 
tion and student teaching is carried on 
in selected junior and senior high schools 
throughout the state. Each school is 
selected in terms of the contribution 
which it is believed can be made by that 
school to the particular student con- 
cerned. The first consideration is, of 
necessity, the type of teachers available 
in the student’s teaching fields. Other 
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considerations are the philosophy of the 
school as a whole, its guidance program, 
its extraclass activities, and its profes- 
sional-improvement activities. Finally, 
the nature of the community itself is 
given careful consideration. 

Since not more than two students are, 
as a rule, placed in any one school, it is 
not particularly difficult to locate a 
school to meet the needs of the in- 
div:dual student teacher. It means, how- 
ever, that most of the schools in the 
state must be used by the University for 
student teaching, rather than confining 
this work to a few student-teaching 
centers. Because Connecticut is not a 
large state and is quite heavily popu- 
lated, it is possible to use almost all the 
schools and still provide adequate super- 
vision by University faculty members. 


Priorities on Student Teaching 


When the schools for student teachers 
are located some distance from the cam- 
pus, students must temporarily discon- 
tinue all campus activities. This is a 
great advantage in that the student is 
able to devote all his interest and atten- 
tion to his student-teaching responsibili- 
ties. He can become in every sense a 
staff member of the school to which he 
is assigned. 

Students leave the campus eight weeks 
for observation and practice-teaching in 
the schools to which they are assigned. 
Although only six weeks are required, 
almost all the students take the full 
eight-weeks period. In September, be- 
fore classes begin at the University, the 
students spend two weeks in the co- 
operating schools doing observation. 
The two-weeks period is used primarily 
for exploratory purposes. Students ordi- 
narily observe several teachers in both 
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their major and minor subjects at various 
grade levels. Although they may assist 
the regular teachers, they do no prac- 
tice-teaching during this initial two- 
weeks period. 

The last six weeks of student teach- 
ing is given in the second semester of 
the senior year or in the fifth year. For 
this period, students must be away from 
campus act:vities, including classes. By 
careful planning it is possible to arrange 
a schedule for this semester which en- 
ables a student to be away from campus 
classes for six weeks without finding 
himself at serious disadvantage. 


Operations Classroom 


The student spends the entire day 
during the student-teaching period in 
the school to which he is assigned. 
Usually he is assigned to one teacher in 
his major field, although he may spend 
some time with other teachers also. He 
works with that teacher in his classes, 
home room, study hall, and after-school 
activities. 

He devotes the first week or two of 
the six-weeks period to observation, 
getting acquainted with the pupils, and 
the preparation of various types of ma- 
terials. Then he begins to teach, at first 
only a class or two, but eventually a 
full teaching load. 

He is supervised in all his work by 
the cooperating teacher who assists him 
in all planning and in evaluating actual 
performance in teaching. Once a week, 
a supervisor from the University comes 
to work with the cooperating teacher 
in supervising and assisting the student 
with his classroom activities. 

The beginning teacher frequently 
complains of the inadequate preparation 
he receives in his teacher-education pro- 
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gram for such responsibilities as the 
home room, guidance, clubs, social 
functions, and administrative activities. 
Since most beginning teachers take their 
first positions in small schools where 
they are expected to assume immediate 
responsibility for these activities, this 
criticism is a just one. It is true, indeed, 
that both professional courses and the 
student-teaching activities in most 
teacher-education institutions tend to 
neglect extraclass responsibilities of the 
teacher. 

In the Connecticut program a definite 
effort is made to give some attention to 
these extraclass activities. The student 
teacher spends the full day in the school 
and is available also for after-school and 
evening activities. He assists the teacher 
with his home room, his club, after- 
school help for pupils, and administra- 
tive routine. If the cooperating teacher is 
sponsor of the school paper, a class play, 
or a social function, the student teacher 
may help with those activities. 

It should not be assumed, however, 
that the student teacher has a complete 
and thorough experience in the dis- 
charge of each one of these responsibili- 
ties. That would, of course, be impos- 
sible in a period of six to eight weeks. 
Usually the student teacher is given 
responsibility for one or more of these 
activities, and observes the others in 
actual operation. For instance, one stu- 
dent teacher recently assisted with the 
direction of the junior class plays; an- 
other worked with a pupil committee in 
planning and presenting an assembly 
program for Pan-American Day; and a 
third assumed considerable responsibility 
in cooperation with one of the regular 
teachers for the freshman party. 

With the emphasis that is being given 
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today on cooperation between the 
school and the community, this aspect 
of a teacher’s responsibility should not 
be overlooked in the teacher-education 
institutions. It is difficult, admittedly, to 
provide adequate experience in school- 
community relationships. But it is a 
phase of pre-service education for which 
colleges and universities must make care- 
ful and adequate plans if they intend to 
prepare teachers who feel at home in 
modern schools. 


Contacts With the Community 


If the student does his observation and 
student teaching in a demonstration 
school or in the same community as his 
college, there is, too often, little or no 
opportunity for developing an under- 
standing of the relationship between the 
school and the community. If a stu- 
dent teacher is sent to a new community 
and if he Jives in that community during 
his student-teaching period, there is 
more encouragement and opportunity 
for studying the community and its 
bearing on the program of the school. 

In the Connecticut program, the stu- 
dent teachers in home economics and 
vocational agriculture have a much bet- 
ter opportunity than students in other 
subjects to study school-community re- 
lationships. In these Subjects, student 
teachers are sent only to those schools 
which have home projects as a part of 
their program. The student teachers ob- 
serve, participate in, and supervise these 
home projects. Field trips are also the 
usual practice in these subjects, espe- 
cially in vocational agriculture. These 
trips give further opportunity to see 
the relationship between school and 
community in the education of a child. 

In other subject areas it is not so easy 
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to develop activities for helping the 
student teacher understand school-com- 
munity relationships. Much of it must 
be brought about by the indirect 
method. Student teachers are urged to 
study the home backgrounds of chil- 
dren. They are given opporunities to 
discuss the nature of the community and 
the home backgrounds of the pupils 
with the cooperating teacher. It is sug- 
gested to student teachers that they 
make use of community resources in 
their teaching activities by sending 
pupil committees into the community to 
prepare reports on community matters, 
by having pupils interview local people 
to obtain information for class work, 
and by inviting local people to address 
classes or clubs on topics related to units 
being studied. The student himself is 
encouraged to learn to know the com- 
munity firsthand as he plans these learn- 
ing experiences. Finally, student teachers 
are urged to become a part of the com- 
munity in so far as is possible in a period 
of six weeks by attending PTA meet- 
ings, attending local churches, and in 
other ways that may present them- 
selves. 

It should be obvious that in six to 


eight weeks in a community compara- 
tively little can be done by the student 
teacher to study that community and 
to become a part of it. However, if 
proper background is given in the pro- 
fessional courses that precede student 
teaching, some progress can be:made to 
give the students a better understand- 
ing of school-community relationships. 
At least, the students can gain an aware- 
ness of the problem and some ideas about 
employing the community as a means 
of improving the educational opportuni- 
ties of the children. 

The plan of having students leave the 
university campus and go into typical 
schools and communities for their ob- 
servation and student teaching is by no 
means without its disadvantages. These 
include the difficulty of arranging the 
campus schedule of the student teachers, 
the problem of supervising students who 
are distributed among many schools, and 
the training of cooperating teachers who 
may not have student teachers very 
often. But these are overshadowed by 
the opportunity for a student to have 
experiences which parallel closely the 
responsibilities he must eventually as- 
sume as a teacher. 





Intergroup Experiences for Future Jeachers__ 


BERTHA LAWRENCE AND MARY V. GAVER 


If teachers are to help children achieve better intergroup relationships, they 
must, first of all, understand the problem and have done something about it at their 
own personal level. Experiences which add to an understanding of intergroup 
relationships and give guidance for possible solution of problems are a part of the 
program at New Jersey State Teachers College in Trenton. Bertha Lawrence, dean 
of instruction, and Mary V. Gaver, librarian, discuss salient points of the program 


as it has developed during the past year. 


NEW JERSEY STATE Teachers Col- 
lege at Trenton, New Jersey is located 
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in the center of a state whose vast in- 
dustrial enterprises have attracted immi- 
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grants from thirty-seven different coun- 
tries of the world. Its campus, only five 
miles from the capital whose motto 
“Trenton Makes, the World Takes” 
testifies to the variety and extent of its 
industrial concerns, feels the impact of 
the ethnic pulls and counter-pulls of the 
races and creeds of the “big town.” 
Oddly enough, this historic city, whose 
roots go back to 1679, is less conserva- 
tive than one would expect. Under im- 
petus of the Fair Employment Practices 
Bill which became a law in New Jersey 
in 1945, and which provides for a De- 
partment of Anti-discrimination operat- 
ing as an arm of the State Department of 
Education, the city is dispersing the 
Negro teachers and pupils from the 
schools in which they have been segre- 
gated since 1857. Negro and white 
teachers now teach side by side in all of 
the schools of the city. The college itself 
has been somewhat in advance of these 
practices. In 1943 it admitted Negroes to 
the dormitories, with a minimum of 
tension or conflict. 

For almost two decades the college 
has been committed to two practices; 
the integration of subject matter with 
practical experiences, and a continuous 
observation of, and experience with, 
young people throughout the four years 
spent at college. To this end the college 
inaugurated (1) a community as well as 
a college orientation course for all fresh- 
men, (2) a group leadership course 
which prepares volunteer freshmen for 
the leadership of clubs of the group 
work in agencies for the Council of 
Social Agencies of the Trenton Com- 
munity Chest, (3) weekly assembly pro- 
grams which bring to the students ex- 
tensive samplings of many races and 
cultures and the viewpoints of various 
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groups on national and _ international 
problems. 


Intergroup Study Comes to the Campus 

In these respects the college is ideally 
suited to the cooperative College Inter- 
group Study of the Committee on 
Cooperation in Teacher Education of 
the American Council on Education. 
Under the direction of the national co- 
ordinator of the project, the college set 
up the following five projects for the 
College Intergroup Study: 


1. Field Use of Intercultural Material and 
Intergroup Techniques 
. Sociometric Studies of Nine Sixth 
Grades in the Trenton Schools 
. The Development of a Social Agency 
Course with Field Experiences 
. The Development of An Instrument 
for Exploring Pupil Attitudes 
. The Preparation of Bibliographic Ma- 
terials for Field and College Use 


The goal of the total program was to 
secure for prospective teachers a realistic 
life-centered education that would in- 
fluence their thinking and practices with 
respect to intergroup relations through- 
out their entire professional life. 


Initiating the Experiment 

Before attempting work on any of the 
projects, the college early in September 
administered to all students the Race At- 
titudes and Contacts questionnaire? de- 
vised for use for classes in educational 
sociology. The hope was to get some 
idea of existing feelings towards ethnic 
and cultural groups before there was any 
mention -of the Intergroup Study. Al- 
though the instrument was not*designed 
to measure attitudes in any strictly 


1 Under grant from the National Conference of 


Christians and Jews. 
2 Lloyd Allen Cook, professor of sociology, Wayne 


University, Detroit, Mich. 
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scientific way, it served a vital purpose 
for the Trenton college. The students 
reacted. They wrote editorials protest- 
ing the “undue” concern about matters 
which formerly had not bothered them. 
They were somewhat sobered when the 
tabulated results showed that skin color 
was an important factor in their reac- 
tions to people; that they liked best those 
racial or ethnic groups with light- 
colored skin; and that they liked least 
groups with the darkest pigmentation. 
They were shocked to find that their 
rather liberal theories and ideals with 
respect to ethnic groups were consider- 
ably offset by their reluctance to live 
or to work too closely with certain 
minority groups. 

With this background, the college 
launched the work of the first project. 
A seven-point philosophy for action was 
developed: (1) To have value, inter- 
group work must affect classroom prac- 
tice, (2) To affect intergroup relations, 
teachers must work out psychologically 
sound and socially valid subject-matter 
content and school experiences; (3) The 
intellectual discipline involved in pro- 


ducing the end product should be con- | 


sidered to be as valuable as the product 
attained; (4) A teacher’s emphasis must 
be on human beings and not on cultures; 
we must think of persons—not Negroes, 
Jews, immigrants, or people of any race, 
creed, or age; (5) Personal growth and 
well-being should be recognized as being 
influenced by such things as the group 
we “run around with”, the goods and 
services we consume, the ideas and be- 
liefs we treasure, the conduct codes we 
practice, the roles and statuses we seek, 
and the things we fear; (6) A part of 
the preparation of teachers should be the 
inculcation of a strong moral drive to do 
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something about this greatest of our 
social evils; (7) In general, the approach 
should be through broad inclusive con- 
cepts such as social participation rather 
than through a direct approach. 


Using the Classrooms 


To get the Intergroup Study into the 
classroom, the college committee asked 
each prospective student teacher in the 
secondary schools to make a skeletal 
community study of the area in which 
he expected to do his student teaching. 
It was felt that if he understood the 
general ecological pattern of the com- 
munity, its population structure, its 
value system, its social control, and the 
outstanding aspects of the areas served 
by the school he could better under- 
stand some of the tensions and reactions 
which find their way into school sit- 
uations. 

It is a policy of the college to ask 
student teachers in advance of teaching 
to prepare the units of work which they 
will be expected to develop during the 
nine weeks which they will spend in the 
various schools of the state. It has been 
found that this pre-teaching preparation 
gives the student a feeling of security in 
the new situation, and, in a measure, 
protects children from the limitations of 
inexperience. Not all of the units as- 
signed by the cooperating teachers were 
useful for intergroup experiences. How- 
ever, some, among them the following, 
were especially pertinent to the issue: 
The Common Man Rises to Power, The 
United States Faces World Problems, 
The Nature of Our Economic System, 
American Democracy in An Age oj 
Planning, Problems of Industrial Rela- 
tions. 

During the preparation of the units, 
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the department heads served as con- 
sultants. They also supervised the teach- 
ing in the field. In conformity with the 
expressed philosophy of the committee, 
the student teachers wove into the fabric 
of their unit as much information about 
ethnic groups, their contributions, con- 
flicts, tensions, and problems as naturally 
fitted the subject. 

During their period of teaching, the 
students through the use of “logs”, in- 
cident record blanks, and inquiry forms, 
became acquainted with their classes 
and with the general attitudes of the 
school and of the community which it 
served. They were taught how to ob- 
serve and record situations which might 
have significance for the study. Since 
the students did their student teaching in 
twenty-four secondary schools of seven- 
teen widely-scattered school districts in 
New Jersey, the pooled reports gave 
an overall picture of the general at- 
titude and viewpoints of the state as well 
as of the section studied. A weakness 
of the situation was that the young peo- 
ple usually caught only the obvious and 
not the more subtle situations, e.g., the 
fact that despite the apparent democ- 
racy and good will of a school, certain 
minorities were seldom, if ever, found 
in the membership of the especially 
prized activity groups. An important 
part of the preparation of the young 
people was the demonstration by the 
Director of Democratic Discussions of 
the New Jersey Education Association 
of the use of role playing as a device 
for getting at the underlying feelings 
of isolates and rejectees. 

The teachers of the state accepting 
responsibility for the student teaching 
of the thirty-four secondary students 
involved in this study were the guests 
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of the college on a Saturday preceding 
the period of student teaching. At this 
meeting common goals and viewpoints 
were agreed upon, and a general over- 
view of the Intergroup Study was 
presented. 


Remodeling Campus Relationships 


That student action was stimulated by 
these many activities is evidenced by the 
fact that women students voluntarily 
abolished a Jewish sorority that had been 
in existence for a number of years. Al- 
most all of its members were welcomed 
into other sororities. In one case a for- 
mer member became the president of 
the sorority that had admitted her! Stu- 
dents, unsolicited, sought administrative 
aid in making sure that there was no 
discrimination against minority groups 
in any of the curricula. The best proof 
of the changes effected, however, was 
a statement made by a Jewish girl who 
said, “Until this year the girls were 

always friendly and courteous to us in 

the classroom and on the campus. How- 
ever, they seldom invited us to come 
to their rooms to share their boxes of 
goodies or to be a part of their fun. 
This year we are really a part of the 
campus life.” 

In another instance the proprietor of 
a nearby college rendezvous asked cer- 
tain college students whether they 
would object to his serving Negro stu- 
dents. To his amazement they replied, 
“We not only will not object, but we 
will not patronize you if you do not 
serve them.” 


Sociographs Add to Understanding 


In addition to the thirty-four secon- 
dary students participating in the ac- 
tivities detailed above, fifty-four stu- 
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dents of the kindergarten-primary 
' curriculum helped with a sociographic 
study of nine schools of the city of 
Trenton. Each of these schools was 
chosen because of the distinctive nature 
of its pupil population. Thus one rep- 
resented an unusually large number of 
better-than-average homes; one rep- 
resented Jewish, another Italian, and 
another Hungarian homes; two repre- 
sented white homes of low economic 
incomes; another represented a mixture 
of white and Negro homes of low in- 
come; the last school represented a 
variety of foreign backgrounds. 

With the help of questions submitted 
by the staffs of the schools involved in 
the study and the counseling of mem- 
bers of the Trenton school staff, a 
pupil-interest questionnaire was prepared 
which contained the two hidden ques- 
tions important for the study: (a) 
“Who are your best friends in your 
classroom? Name one, two, three, or 
more as you like. If there is no one 
whom you like very much, don’t write 
any.” (b) “We don’t like all people 
equally well. Some we don’t like at all. 
If there are some such people in your 
classroom, name 
them.” The col- 
lege students 
tabulated the 
data and helped 
to prepare the 
two hundred 
and fifty-six in- 
dividual and the baa} eaHeH ia —- 
nine group” hd eo 064 23 os 
sociographs that an 
were made. 

The Figure 
shows one of the 
group socio- 
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SOCIOGRAM SHOWING MUTUAL CHOICES 
Sixth Grade, Trenton, N. 4. 


graphs. Squares refer to boys and cir- 
cles to girls. “H” stands for Hebrew, 
“P” for Protestant, “C” for Catholic, 
and “N” for Negro. A study of the 
sociograph shows that in this particular 
school, boy #7 with an IQ of 98 was 
not named as a friend by a single pupil 
in the class. The same is true of pupils 
#11 and #24. Pupils #25 and #26 chose 
each other but no one else. The other 
boys in the class formed a chain. Oddly 
enough, they were drawn into the circle 
of the class through pupil #2, a Negro 
girl who had a number of friends. All 
of the girls seemed friendly to each other 
except the two Negro girls, #8 and #27. 
These were friends with each other but 
with no one else. Negro girl #28 had 
no friends in the class. 

All nine group sociographs were care- 
fully analyzed. Teachers of various 
groups made case studies of the pupils 
shown to be in special need of study. 
The teacher of the group represented 
by the above sociograph also gave con- 
sideration to means of ass:sting isolates 
to become a part of the class group. It 
was felt that this drawing of teachers’ 
attention to certain children in a way 
that could not 
have existed out- 
side of the study 
was an impor- 
tant outcome of 
the work. Sev- 
eral of the stu- 
dent teachers as- 
sisting with the 
study used this 
technique in 
their experiences 
in the college 
demonstration 
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Developing Civic Leadership 

The work of Committee Three 
evolved from the practice of using the 
social agencies of the Community Chest 
of Trenton as laboratories in which stu- 
dents study individuals in group situa- 
tions. Because the experience proved to 
be helpful to the agencies as well as to 
the college students, a course was de- 
veloped for those freshman students 
who volunteered to lead group-work 
clubs for one afternoon or evening per 
week during their sophomore year. No 
credit was given for work because it was 
felt (1) that every teacher should render 
some civic service to the community 
with which he is identified, (2) that the 
student was receiving valuable prepara- 
tion for this later responsible teaching. 
Because of their recognition of the value 
of giving training to the volunteers 
working with their groups, the agency 
directors came to the college campus 
during the nine weeks devoted to the 
preparation of club leaders and helped 
with the presentation of the philosophy 
of group work and the basic skills neces- 
sary for the particular work of the 
agencies represented. 

As part of the College Intergroup 
Study, the club leadership ‘work this 
year was pointed toward intergroup re- 
lations. Pupil “logs” were kept to note 
people in relationship, e.g., Who ran 
with whom? Who was the leader? What 
happened? Who was rejected? What 
was done about it? Weekly conferences 


were inaugurated to assist the sopho- - 


more club leaders in recognizing and 
solving their problems. 


Measuring Pupil Attitudes 


Preparation of an instrument to deter- 
mine whether the majority of pupils in 
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any given grade from five through eight 
were liberal, conservative, or middle-of- 
the-road, with respect to intergroup 
matters, was the work of Committee 
Four. As a result of the interest awak- 
ened, the participating student teachers 
helped the fifth grade develop a unit 
on a study of the contributions of the 
different national groups in America to 
the making of America. 


Introducing New Resource Materials 


All junior and senior students prepar- 
ing for secondary-school teaching, par- 
ticipated in using the “book-talk” 
technique as a means of promoting 
intergroup understanding. Cooperative 
supervision of this project was carried 
out by the librarian and the head of the 
secondary curriculum. _ 

The book talk is a device which has 
been used by librarians working with 
young people in school and in public 
libraries to stimulate reading. It consists 
of the presentation in an informal, con- 
versational manner of a number of books 
related to one topic with the purpose 
of enlarging the interests and develop- 
ing the tastes of boys and girls through 
reading. It is not, however, a unique 
discovery of librarians, nor is its use to 
be confined to the library. It is often 
used successfully by teachers and 
speakers as well as by librarians, in the 
classroom, on educational programs, and 
on the radio, as well as in the library. 


using cooperative planning 


The activity took place during the 
regular class period of a course entitled, 
“Techniques in Secondary Teaching”. 
The librarian was asked to take one class 
period each week during the month of 
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November. This meant that the work 
took place early enough in the college 
year for the information and skills ac- 
quired to be applied to problems arising 
during the rest of the year; it also meant 
that there was sufficient time between 
class meetings for some reading to be 
done by students. An attempt was 
made: 


To introduce the students to the 
use of the book talk as a means of 
stimulating reading. 

To stimulate the college students’ 
own reading of intergroup ma- 
terials. 

To introduce students to the in- 
dexes of high-school teaching ma- 
terial necessary for effective plan- 
ning of units. 

To make the students realize the 
necessity of sharing between 
teacher and librarian the respon- 
sibility for the teaching of library 
skills. 


the expert shows the way 


At the first meeting with the class, 
the librarian introduced very briefly the 
use of a book talk as a means of stimulat- 
ing reading and then proceeded to 
demonstrate the point by giving a book 
talk, using intergroup materials on the 
college level. The students were already 
well aware of what “intergroup rela- 
tions” meant, since the college project 
had been the subject of both class and 
extraclass discussions. Included among 
the books used in this book talk were 
the following titles: Henrietta Buck- 
master, Deep River; Lester Cohen, Com- 
ing Home; Jessie Fauset, The China- 
berry Tree; Gwethalyn Graham, Earth 
and High Heaven; Zora Neale Hurston, 
Dust Tracks on a Road; James Weldon 
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Johnson, Along This Way; Adria Locke 
Langley, A Lion Is in the Streets; Earl 
Schenk Miers, The Ivy Years, and Big 
Ben; and Roi Ottley, New World 
A-comin’. These are obvious selections 
for recreational reading but even the 
best-sellers included were unfamiliar to 
many of the students. Because the aim 
was to stimulate informational reading 
as well as reading of a more inspirational 
or recreational type, other resources of 
the library were presented in addition to 
these. There was thus opportunity to 
point out periodical resources in this 
field, such as Common Ground, Op- 
portunity, Christian Century, Religious 
Education, and special issues of other 
magazines as well as other individual 
volumes pertinent to this field of in- 
terest. 

Success in stimulation of college stu- 
dents’ reading was partially measured 
by the fact that books on the book truck 
were entirely gone after the book talk 
was over, having been checked out at 
the library desk. The Ivy Years with its 
local tie-up of the setting at Rutgers 
University, and Dust Tracks on a Road, 
a personal enthusiasm of the librarian, 
both accumulated lists which provided 
basis for the belief that the book talk 
has longterm results on the stimulation 
of read:ng. Not only were these books 
gone from the shelves on most occasions 
when they were checked, but the in- 
structor reported that class discussions 
gave evidence of continued reading. 

In presenting the book talks the li- 
brarian herself made every effort to 
illustrate characteristics which mater- 
ially influence the effectiveness of the 
book talk. 


Books were displayed on a table and on 
the truck during the talk. 
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There were sufficient titles available on 
the truck to allow choice by the mem- 
bers of the class. 

The librarian’s selections were tied to- 
gether by the use of a theme—inter- 
group relations. 

A variety of methods was used in pre- 
senting individual books—showing book 
jackets, recounting anecdotes, reading 
selections, commenting on the author, 
displaying illustrations. 

The librarian had read many of the 
books and really knew the books she 
recommended. 

“Teasing” was avoided. 

The aim, throughout, was to stimulate 
reading by developmg new interests; 
therefore, never was the story of a novel 
completely told. The oral book review 
as often presented is not a book talk. 
A book list* including the titles used in 
the book talk was given to each student 
as a basis for further reading. 


students follow through 


After the completion of the book talk, 
the group discussed the book talk as a 


means for stimulating reading in high 
school, and students professed a desire 
to experiment with the use of this pro- 
cedure. From the volunteers, two stu- 
dents were selected to give a book talk 
at a later class meeting. It was planned 
that they too would use books on inter- 
group relations, making their selection 
from a second list* which was also made 
available to all class members. When 
the time came for the student demon- 
stration, as one would expect, there was 
not one hundred per cent realization of 
the aims of good book-talk procedure. 
Vitality of expression, enthusiasm, real 
knowledge of books is not always 
achieved by student teachers any more 


5N. J. State Teachers College at Trenton, Read- 
able Books in Intergroup Relations, 8 p. mimeo. 

*Ibid., Readable Books in Intergroup Relations 
for Grades 6 to 12. 19 p. mimeo. 
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than by library-school students. How- 
ever, both faculty members involved 
were well satisfied that the students had 
received an introduction to this pro- 
cedure, had really become familiar with 
a small segment of the literature in this 
field, and would be users of book talks 
as teachers. 

Later in the college year, an oppor- 
tunity arose for this same student group 
to gain further practice in the use of the 
book talk, when the freshman class of 
a nearby high school asked to visit the 
college library. Four college juniors 
were selected from among the volun- 
teers to give book talks to the high- 
school freshmen. In planning these talks 
each college student selected the theme 
to be carried out and the titles to be in- 
cluded, with the advice of members of 
the library staff. Three selected books 
from the intergroup book list for their 
talk. The high-school students reacted 
with interest .and enthusiasm, and their 
own instructors took note of titles they 
did not have in their high-school li- 
brary. From the point of view of the 
college, this cooperative project not 
only provided an excellent opportunity 
for community service but it also gave 
the student teachers an additional chance 
to practice the new procedure on a 
“live” class. Joint evaluation of each 
book talk by the student and a faculty 
member followed the experiment. 

Additional experiences aided students 
in developing needed skills as well as an 
understanding of the desirability of co- 
operative planning by the librarian and 
the teacher. Not only did the experi- 
ence contribute directly to the inter- 
group project by demonstrating to 
students the possibilities for developing 
better understanding through the use of 
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printed material dealing with various 
phases of the subject, but it, also showed 
students additional possibilities for inte- 
gration of learning experiences, on the 
secondary as well as the college level, 
through joint responsibility assumed by 
specialists in various fields. 


Experiences Result in Principles 


As the result of his experiences with 
the College Intergroup Study each 
Trenton State Teachers College student 
participating in the work adopted the 
following principles: 


« There must be a continuing application 
of democratic philosophy to all normal 
relations if we believe in the dignity and 
worth of human beings. 

« Intercultural materials and the philos- 








ophy of intergroup relations must be an 
aspect of all experiences and curriculum 
content and must not be confined to 
specific courses dealing with the topic. 


To understand is not necessarily to ap- 
prove. An occasional unit, lecture, as- 
sembly speaker, or, program of folk 
dancing, or dramatization of racial dif- 
ferences will not necessarily create 
respect for any given culture. 
Continuing frustrations, insecurity, and 
fear are all related to the growth of 
prejudice. 

To make our country a good place in 
which to live, we should require pupils 
to become sensitive to the problems of 
others, and to feel an obligation to assist 
in improving our democratic institutions. 


We must have “more than tolerance” if 
the very existence of our democracy is 
not to be threatened. 








Talking it Ouer Helps 








MARGARET LINDSEY 


Too many of the conditions for desirable learning, which we accept are ignored 
in the educational programs of the very individuals who are expected to accom- 
plish them in their work with children. The use of the conference as a means of 
personal and professional guidance is a practice gaining favor in colleges at the 
present time. Margaret Lindsey, instructor in education, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, New York, gives suggestions on learning how to know the prospec- 


room. 


tive teacher as a person and as an individual. 


IT WAS FIVE MINUTES past four. Nancy, a beginning student teacher, and 
Miss White, her supervisor, had exchanged greetings and were seated in their class- 






“You have a 5:10 class this evening, don’t you Nancy?” 


“Yes, I do.” 


“Why don’t we go and have some tea while we have our conference?” 

“Oh, I'd like to. I get so hungry before I can have dinner at seven.” 

When they were seated at the table, Miss White opened the conversation. 

“I had the most interesting letter from my mother this morning. My father 
died just a year ago, and mother has made a remarkable adjustment. She was telling 
about the last day she spent at the church with the Ladies Aid. It’s been a life- 
saver for her. She goes one day a week. They quilt all day and really have a grand 
time. Mother loves being with people, and it’s so good for her. It’s quite a joke in 
our family—the Ladies Aid and their Tuesdays together.” 

“Oh, I’m so sorry about your father. I lost mine when I was thirteen, but in a 


different way. Mother divorced him.” 
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“That’s too bad. Do you see him often?” 

“No, I haven’t seen him in months. We just don’t get along.” 

“Is he located here?” 

“Yes, he’s a lawyer—and a good one. At least, they say he’s good.” 

“Does your mother work, or keep house?” 

“Mother never did work until about three months ago when she decided she 
might as well because she had nothing else to do. You see, I have a younger brother 
who just graduated from high school this past year. He’s at Ohio State now, so 
Mother doesn’t really need to stay at home any longer.” 

“What profession is your brother interested in?” 

“Well, he and my father get along just swell. Dad wants him to be a lawyer 
and I guess he’s going to try it.” 

“Does your brother see your father often?” 

“Yes, Dad was married just four months after the divorce and they live near 
here. I’ve met his wife, but what he sees in her I don’t know. Dad’s always been 
good to us in one way. We’ve always had everything we wanted and gone every- 


where we wished and he’s sending us through college.” 
“T have a brother who went to Ohio State, too. He’s the youngest of my three 


brothers.” 


“And, are you the youngest, or do you have sisters?” 


“I’ve one sister, older than I.” 


“I envy you having such a nice big family.” 
“Yes, we always had such good times while we were all at home.” 


“Jack and I never did get along. He liked Dad and was on his side. I liked 


Mother and was on hers.” 


The foregoing is an account of about 
one-fifth of a conference. It was the 
supervisor’s first conference with Nancy 
after her teaching placement had been 
made and she had begun to participate 
in the teaching situation. Upon analysis, 
it is apparent that during this brief chat, 
the supervisor was able to make these 
hypotheses and generalizations concern- 
ing Nancy: 


Nancy had considerable social poise. 
Her mother and father were divorced 
when she was thirteen. Nancy and her 
father did not now and never did get 
along well together. There was financial 
security in the home—the mother had 
not worked in spite of having been 
divorced for ten years. There was a 
younger brother, nine when the divorce 
took place, now nineteen. The mother 
did stay at home and care for the chil- 
dren. There was conflict for the chil- 
dren—father and brother paired off, and 
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Nancy and mother clung to each other, 
There might have been considerable 
parental conflict before the divorce. 


The supervisor recorded this informa- 
tion immediately upon leaving Nancy 
and was eager to add to it as their con- 
tacts increased in number and kind. 


FREQUENT OCCASIONS FOR 
CONFERENCES 

The conference with Nancy illus- 
trates only one type which it would be 
desirable to employ throughout the 
four- or five-year period of pre-service 
education of a teacher. Such a con- 
ference would, in fact, have much less 
than full value were it not one of a 
long series of conferences held on vari- 
ous occasions. 

The conferences in this series would 
be of two types: first, those dealing 
with problems that have been found to 
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be almost universal with prospective 
teachers, and second, those that meet the 
unique needs of individual students. 
Some conferences of the first type may 
well be group conferences and others 
individual. 

Since not all students need the same 
kind and amount of guidance, it would 
be folly to plan in advance a set pro- 


gram of conferences. However, it is. 


desirable to have in mind the various 
occasions in the career of a prospective 
teacher when there is special need or 
opportunity for them. These occasions 
seem to be as follows: the recruitment 
of students; the period of orientation; 
registration periods; student experiences 
in observation, participation, and stu- 
dent teaching; placement; and follow- 


up. 


Get Them Interested 


The scope of a good teacher-educa- 
tion program is now not only deepened 
and broadened during the four or five 
years of formal college work, but it is 
lengthened to include contacts with stu- 
dents before they enter and after they 
leave college. 

In a certain small college in Pennsyl- 
vania a recruitment person is employed 
on a full-time basis. The function of 
this position is to make follow-up con- 
tacts after students have indicated an 
interest in the program of the college. 
The typical follow-up procedure by 
this recruiting officer includes confer- 
ences with high-school students, high- 
school teachers and principals, com- 
munity representatives, and parents. 
Such conferences are held in high 
schools, in homes, and on the college 


campus. 
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The purpose is twofold: to acquaint 
the students and their parents with the 
college program and to gather informa- 
tion which will later facilitate the selec- 
tion of students. In many cases, the re- 
cruiting officer arranges still other 
conferences with teachers and students 
on the campus, or with alumni in 
service. 


Put Them at Ease 


One of the first obligations of teachers 
when dealing with children who are 
entering the public schools for the first 
time, is helping them to develop an “at 
home” and a “belonging” feeling. This 
obligation should be no less important 
on the part of those dealing with stu- 
dents when they first become a part of 
a college environment. Many teachers 
colleges now have elaborate orientation 
programs to accomplish this purpose. 

One method for avoiding such weak- 
nesses in orientation programs is that of 
conferring with students. It is important 
at this time that every student feel that 
he has at least one person on a college 
staff to whom he may take problems as 
they arise in his living and working. It 
is likewise important that from this 
period on, a student be known by a 
faculty person who will take a personal 
interest in him and follow him through 
his college career. Many colleges are 
now using the advisor-advisee system so 
that each freshman has an advisor whose 
job is to help him in any way possible 
during the period of orientation. The 
point being made here is that such 
advisors should continue their close con- 
tact with advisees in frequent con- 
ferences throughout the four or five 
years in college. 
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Help Them Plan 


While the tendency in teacher-edu- 
cation programs at the present time is in 
the direction of prescribed curriculums, 
there still are opportunities for planning 
and selecting courses to be pursued by 
a student at a given time. A group of 
college students ostensibly following the 
same curriculum, present no less an array 
of individual differences than do a group 
of ten-year-olds in an elementary school. 
If these differences are to be cared for, 
some provision must be made for stu- 
dents to have guidance from time to 
time in planning their programs. 

Certain individuals on a college staff 
become important resources in this par- 
ticular aspect of the guidance of stu- 
dents. If the individual conference is to 
be used effectively during the registra- 
tion period it would seem reasonable 
that many persons should be available to 
help the student’s advisor, the registrar, 
the deans, the heads of departments, and 
the coordinator of the teacher educa- 
tion program. As in the case of the 
orientation program, these persons 
should follow through on the guidance 
they give to students. 


Increase Direct Experiences 


In the program that is built on two 
years of general education and two or 
three years of professional education, 
students will likely begin their direct 
contacts with children and community 
organizations during their junior year. 
In schools where programs are built so 
that general and professional education 
are integrated and proceed simultan- 
eously, students will have firsthand ex- 
periences with children throyghout the 
entire college program. It would seem 
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that at no time are conferences more 
important than when students are en- 
gaging in observation of children, par- 
ticipation in school and community pro- 
grams, and in student teaching. 

Throughout the development of 
deeper and broader firsthand experi- 
ences with children and their com- 
munity, conferences are crucial. The 
kinds of help which may be given 
prospective teachers at such a time in- 
clude the following: 


1. Checking generalizations which are 

the result of research in child growth 
and development. 
Studying children at given levels of 
development and drawing hypotheses. 
Studying an individual child inten- 
sively, verifying the importance of and 
giving reality to such concepts as that 
of the “whole child.” 

. Studying materials for children, ob- 
serving and experimenting with their 
use. 

. Studying and participating in planning 
experiences for and with children. 
Checking theory in practice. 
Analyzing the society of which a par- 
ticular group of children are a part. 


Certain members of the college staff 
should be well equipped to give the help 
indicated in the foregoing list: the critic? 
(laboratory-school teacher) because of 
his understanding of children in general 
and of a particular group of children, 
his current experience in developing ma- 
terials and planning with children, and 
his close contact with students working 
with him; college teachers; specialists in 
human growth and development; super- 
visors of student teaching; and labora- 


1 Although the term critic teacher has an undesir- 
able connotation, it is so commonly employed and 
so well understood that it is used throughout this 
article to denote the laboratory school teacher who 
is responsible for direct and continuous guidance of 
a prospective teacher engaged in student teaching. 
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tory-school principals—each with his 
special background and current experi- 
ences. 

If such personnel is used wisely to 
care for the common and the unique 
needs of prospective teachers, the re- 
sulting conferences will be varied in 
kind and procedure. The variety that is 
possible is indicated in the following list 
of persons who might compose a con- 
ference group: 


{ Critic, student—Critic, student, super- 
visor—Critic, student, parent—Critic, stu- 
dent, child—Critic, student, school staff— 
Critic, student, committee. 

{ Critic, student, community person— 
Critic, student, college teacher—Critic, stu- 
dent, specialist—Critic, supervisor—Critic, 
supervisor, college teacher—Critic, super- 
visor, specialist. 

{ Supervisor, student—Supervisor, col- 
lege teacher—Supervisor, specialist. 

{ Supervisor, all student teachers— 
Supervisor, all students, all critics—Super- 
visor, all students, all critics, all specialists— 
Supervisor, all students, college teachers— 
Supervisor, all students, community repre- 
sentatives. 


Such conferences should be planned 
as the need emerges with the student or 
students or as those responsible for the 
development of students sense a need 
which may or may not be felt by the 
students. This makes it imperative that 
there be effective coordination and co- 
operation among all those contributing 
to the development of prospective 
teachers. 


’ Maintain the Personal Touch 

The interest in and the concern for 
the welfare of students should not end 
with the completion of their college 
program. The staff of a teachers college 
has much to gain in the selective place- 
ment and follow-up of its graduates. 
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Similarly, public education has much to 
gain from the contact with pre-service 
educational institutions. To insure best 
results from this reciprocal relationship 
all parties in the enterprise must co- 
operate in the launching of beginning 
teachers and in-service educational pro- 
gram of all teachers. 

While lectures, summer-school courses, 
extension courses, professional literature, 
teachers meetings, institutes, and profes- 
sional organizations all contribute to the 
improvement of teachers in service, it 
remains true that the most effective 
method is that of individual and small 
group conferences based on the individ- 
ual immediate needs of teachers, and the 
use of human and material resources to 
meet those needs. The teachers college 
must begin to accept more of the re- 
sponsibility for planning and participat- 
ing in such in-service educational pro- 
cedures. Not on'y will the teachers in 


service be helped thereby, but the teach- 
ers-college program for prospective 
teachers will ultimately be improved to 
meet better the needs of its students. 


PRINCIPLES REMAIN CONSTANT 

Regardless of the kind of conference, 
the number of people involved, or 
their status, certain principles of con- 
ferring remain constant. 


Promote Mutual Understanding 


For years, emphasis has been placed 
on human relationships in all coopera- 
tive enterprises. The emphasis, how- 
ever, has in too many instances been 
one-sided. Teachers must know the 
backgrounds and current problems of 
their students in order to build good 
working relationships with them; super- 
visors must understand teachers; the 
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supervisor of student teachers must 
understand them as persons. But this is 
not enough. Mutual understanding, in 
operation, means that those in positions 
of leadership must be willing to give of 
themselves and their backgrounds so 
that those with whom they work can 
likewise have a basis for understanding 
them as persons. Witness Nancy and 
Miss White’s conversation. 


Encourage Flexibility 


Because it is impossible to predict the 
number, length, and subject of con- 
ferences, it is necessary to maintain a 
program flexible enough to permit con- 
ferences at umexpected times. Con- 
ferences should run in length to the 
satisfaction of the participants and dis- 
cussions should be centered on the needs 
of the students. The staff member and 
the student each should have the privi- 
lege of initiating a conference. Some- 
times conferences should “just happen.” 

It would seem desirable if those per- 
sons who are closely related to the stu- 
dent would find it possible to have 
regular scheduled times for conferences 
and to maintain an “open door” policy 
at other times. This provides definite 
time for a critic, a supervisor, or any 
other staff member, as well as the stu- 
dent, to meet and discuss their prob- 
lems. Likewise, it makes it possible for 
these same people to take care of needs 
as they emerge. 


Provide Pleasant Environment 


The physical conditions under which 
conferences are held are important for 
at least two reasons: (1) because they 
often condition human relationships; and 
(2) because materials must be at hand 
to facilitate the best results. 
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The best physical atmosphere for a 
conference is that of a regular confer- 
ence room or office, which has been 
arranged and beautified to be pleasant 
and comfortable. If there is only one 
desk in such a room, it is desirable that 
the desk does not form a barrier to ef- 
fective working together. Certain con- 
ferences, on the other hand, may be 
better held in a more informal setting. 


Plan and Follow Through 


Purpose is intrinsic in the conference 
when it is based on needs. The more 
immediate the need for those involved, 
the more real the purpose and the more 
valuable the conference. The purpose 
of the conference will vary according 
to the occasion that prompted it and 
the personnel of the conference group. 

Some conferences need special prep- 
aration but all conferences need some 
preparation. There are times when it 
will be profitable for the person re- 
questing the conference to indicate in 
advance to other participants the pur- 
pose he has in mind. In such cases, 
preparation might involve the careful 
observation of a particular aspect of the 
teaching-learning situation, or intensive 
study of records and behavior of cer- 
tain children, or careful analysis of 
certain curriculum materials. At other 
times, reflection on the experience 
which gave rise to the conference con- 
stitutes the preparation for it. 

Since the learning process is con- 
tinuous.and since like or similar situa- 
tions recur in the experiences of pros- 
pective teachers, some follow-up of con- 
ferences based on needs is automatic. It 
is not enough, however, to let follow- 
up be a matter of chance. There should 
be careful and continuous check on the 
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changed behavior that it is hoped will 
result from conferences. This in many 
instances will be inherent in the process 
of discovering needs for further con- 
ferring. 


Keep a Log 

For a number of reasons it is helpful 
for all those participating in conferences 
to keep adequate and accurate records. 
Such records serve as instruments to be 
used in checking the completeness of 
past experiences and in planning future 
experiences with students. 

In all cases, records of conferences 
should become a part of a larger project. 
For the student, his record of a con- 
ference can well become a part of a 
“professional diary” in which he keeps 
a full account of all of his experiences 
related to working with a group of 
children. For the staff member, the con- 


ference record should be part of an 
accumulated file on the student. It is 
important in all conference situations 
that necessary records be available for 
immediate use and that they be used 
freely. 

Where conferences have been used 
liberally by those working with pros- 
pective teachers the results have been 
satisfying. The need now is for more 
and better conferences of all kinds with 
many staff members and all students. 
Toward this end programs of staff 
people will have to be planned so that 
each member has free time to devote 
to personal and small group confer- 
ences; staff members will have to take 
personal interest in students; and all 
college personnel will need to develop 
better techniques of conferring and to 
work for a more wholesome emotional 
tone in all staff-student relationships. 





The Individuak—or the Masses? 





IRWIN A. HAMMER 


That general education is an integral part of a good professional program if 
teachers are to be community citizens and competent human beings, as well as 
specialists in their particular vocations, is stressed by Irwin A. Hammer, chairman, 
Department of Education and Psychology, Western College of Education at 
Bellingham, Wash. and formerly coordinator of instruction, and head, Department 
of Education, State Teachers College, Troy, Ala. Mr. Hammer describes some 
aspects of the Troy program which contributed to the general education emphasis 


in the Freshman year. 


THE AMERICAN schools and colleges 
have begun to feel the heart-throbs of a 
movement that is revolutionary and yet 
peculiarly American. This movement is 
directed toward a larger recognition of 
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the individual and the social realities of 
his efforts to cope with his immediate 
problems of living. The college fresh- 
man comes to grips, in a very real way, 
with these problems but he usually finds 
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little in the general and introductory 
courses, commonly provided for him, 
that is functional in dealing with the 
problems of HIS WORLD. A growing 
concept of education at the college level, 
especially for the freshman and sopho- 
more years, requires the acceptance of 
a principle of organization and instruc- 
tional procedure that is based on the 
“needs of our society for the education 
of youth for constructive participation 
in the common activities of living”. 
This must be integrated with the con- 
cept of. individual differences and the 
functional relationship of the organized 
subject areas of knowledge.” 


Regimenting Voids Initiative 

The major concern of this article is 
with those courses that fail to reach the 
individual in an effective way, that fail 
to capitalize on those interests and en- 
thusiasms of the individual youth which 
are born of real experiences in a world 
of challenging and important problems. 
We have been so concerned with edu- 
cating the masses and the development 
of organizations and procedures for mass 
instruction that we have too often over- 
looked the student as a person with in- 
dividual needs, capacities, and attitudes. 
Unfortunately this is also related to our 
system of courses, marks, and credits 
which helps in regimenting students in 
a way similar to that found in the mili- 
tary, in dictatorships, and on the as- 
sembly line. The proposals that follow 
are not an attack upon the present sys- 
tem of education any more than the idea 
that the world was round was an attack 
upon the idea that it was flat. Rather, it 
is a positive concept that should open 
the way to new conceptions and op- 


1 EpucaTionat LEADERSHIP, May, 1946; p. 347. 
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portunities forattacking the ever-chang- 
ing problems of education. These are, 
it seems, basic and fundamental in pro- 
viding an “Education for Our Times.” 


Unify “Yesterday” and “Tomorrow” 


Today, as never before in our history, 
the colleges are being forced to provide 
“education for the masses.” Traditional 
methods and content are to be evaluated 
critically as a direct result of the prac- 
tices that are being followed in many 
of our larger institutions of higher learn- 
ing. The many GI’s who entered college 
in September will be the “sounding 
board” for a re-evaluation of the. pur- 
poses, procedures, and structure of the 
period spent in the American college. 
Individualism must be brought back 
into a dominant place in our educa- 
tional thought and practice at whatever 
the cost, or the ideals and goals of a 
FREE AMERICA will perish. The 
“Education of All American Youth” 
must be so conceived and so organized 
as to make for larger and more positive 
participation in the affairs of the present. 
Otherwise the widening gap between 
the “yesterday” and the “tomorrow” 
will be so large that fear and confusion 
will destroy our American way of life. 
This was not so true a century or more 
ago, but with the ever-increasing rate of 
change so much can happen in a decade 
that we are apt to lose our bearings 
altogether. Our schools can no longer 
ignore or give just a casual notice to 
the great issues and principles argued 
and formulated today in the conference 
halls of the “One World.” 

It was such concerns as those ex- 
pressed above that led the faculty of the 
State Teachers College at Troy, Ala- 
bama to set about the problem of re- 
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constructing programs of teacher edu- 
cation as far as could be accomplished 
in one institution. It is significant that 
this movement was connected with the 
nationwide study sponsored by the 
Commission on Teacher Education. It 
is also significant that the state depart- 
ment and the administration of the col- 
lege gave support to the effort through 
vigorous leadership and positive co- 
operation. The faculty is also due much 
credit for its willingness to attack a 
problem involving such fundamental 
changes in philosophy, organization, and 
instructional procedures. The publica- 
tions of the Commission on Teacher 
Education? recount some of the difficul- 
ties and outcomes of this effort but only 
the students and faculty who shared in 
the program can bear witness to the sig- 
nificance and challenges to real learning. 

Space does not permit more than a 
brief description of the Bio-Social Core 
for the freshmen, which characterizes 
the major effort of the College in the 
development of a program of General 
Education. The instructional team for 
this core represented the fields of 
Biology, Sociology, Psychology, and 
Health and Physical Education. These 
four members worked together through 
conferences and were all present at most 
of the regular class periods. It was not 
conceived how such a core program 
could be conducted except that all staff 
members participated cooperatively 
most of the time in the classroom in- 
struction. From the beginning the core 
content was drawn from the organized 


2 Bulletin of the Troy State Teachers College, 
October, 1941, and Publications of the Commission 
on Teacher Education; Armstrong, Hollis, and 
Davis, The College and Teacher Education, pp. 66- 
78. Troyer and Pace, Evaluation of Teacher Educa- 
tion. 
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fields of biology, sociology, psychology, 
and health and physical development. 
Each section met from one to three 
hours daily or from nine to twelve hours 
each week throughout the year for a 
total of twenty-one quarter-hours 
credit. 

A survey of these fields of knowledge 
was considered undesirable, not only 
because of the scope of such an under- 
taking but rather, because such a survey 
would be contrary to the principles of 
“constructive participation in the com- 
mon activities of living” and “in- 
dividual differences.” As a result several 
large problem areas were selected for 
careful and concentrated study. Further 
selection was necessary in order to con- 
centrate upon those problems that 
seemed most important to the develop- 
ment of the student as a person. There 
was much student participation in this 
selection and the values to students and 
faculty from this process can only be 
estimated. 


Brief Resumé 

In a short article, such as this, nu ade- 
quate description and account of the 
content, organization and instructional 
procedures involved in this core course 
can be related. Perhaps the best inter- 
pretation can pe obtained from short 
excerpts taken from’ a mimeographed 
lecture and introductory statement pre- 
pared for and delivered to all entering 
freshmen during “Orientation Week.”® 


You have already taken the initial 
steps of being introduced to the ways of 
college life at Troy and now we are 
ready to begin what is usually referred 
to as “getting a college education.” You 


3 Hammer, Irwin A., The Bio-Social Core: Intro- 
duction and Orientation, (Mimeographed). 
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will be wise to remember that this “get- 
ting an education” is not confined to the 
classroom, nor to lesson assignments, nor 
does it all come from textbooks and in- 
structors. You are to be the workman, 
the builder of your own future and 
much will depend on how well you use 
the textbooks, instructors, library, cam- 
pus life, laboratories and other provisions 
for your development and education 
made available by your state... . 

First of all there are problems of in- 
dividual development; such as, getting 
started right in college, understanding 
yourself and others, developing an at- 
tractive and positive personality, de- 
veloping a well-balanced viewpoint and 
routine of living, choosing a life mate 
and planning for future family life, 
meeting the needs of the human organ- 
ism, personal and group health respon- 
sibilities, sex and reproduction, keeping 
intelligently informed on national and 
international affairs. These and many 
other problems crowd in for attention 
and study. Even in a study of these we 
must make certain limitations for they 
all contribute to your development as a 
person of distinction, culture and under- 
standing. Each of you will find for your 
own development certain aspects of these 
large problems areas of greater interest 
and worth than others. You will be ex- 
pected to exercise initiative in helping 
to make these selections, and then to 
make a thorough study of the particular 
problem. 


Fall Quarter 


You will notice that we have selected as 
our first big question, the most common 
of all questions, namely, why do we 
behave as we do. . . . We then try 
to get at a common understanding of 
what we mean by behavior and how 
and why the human individual learns to 
behave in accordance with certain ap- 
proved patterns, Of course we will want 
to learn something about the origin and 
history of these approved ways of be- 
having. . Next we introduce the 
problem that usually confronts every 
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serious-minded college student, namely, 
how can I best learn what is expected 
of me? In America we are continually 
seeking ways of improving the effective- 
ness and efficiency of getting from here 
to there; of acquiring certain skills, 
knowledge, understandings, and mean- 
ings. .. . As we have previously stated, 
this course has to do with people 
and with the members of this class in 
particular. We are living organisms. It 
is our belief that if an individual under- 
stands this human organism, something 
of its biological and physiological make- 
up, something of the how and why of 
its behavior, and something of the en- 
vironment in which it lives, he will be- 
have more intelligently and desirably. 
We believe that an understanding of the 
relationship between and the interde- 
pendence of the human organism and its 
environment will result in a continuously 
improving level of living. . .. We now 
come to the examination and study 
of that difficult to define term, “person- 
ality”, a something about which we all 
are deeply concerned. We all want to 
impress others in a particular way and 
we all want to feel good about our- 
selves. 


Winter Quarter 


During the winter quarter we will attack 
a number of problems falling under the 
general heading of: Major Problems of 
the Individual in Twentieth-century 
America. For the first twelve weeks, as 
has already been pointed out, you will 
study about how the individual develops 
in a personal way and something of why 
and how the organism grows and func- 
tions. For the next twelve-week period 
we shall want to see how that personal 
self reacts and behaves in a wider en- 
vironment and with much more atten- 
tion given to those self-other relation- 
ships. The following large problem areas 
seem to be paramount in the daily living 
of youth and of men and women in 
present-day America. From these and 
others, certain ones will be selected for 
special study. We will also expect to 
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find much that we can do in a very 
real and constructive way about these 
problems. Some of the problem areas 
suggested are: Personal health and phy- 
sical fitness; The individual as a con- 
sumer of goods and services; Earning 
a living; Public welfare and relief; The 
formation of public opinion; Recreation 
and leisure-time activities; Religion, 
ethics and morals. 


Spring Quarter 

Marriage and family life are the most 
universal of all concerns of the in- 
dividual. The last twelve-week period 
will be given to a study of this sig- 
nificant problem. . . . Marriage is normal 
for all peoples and in fact for all living 
things. This problem is the concern of 
the biologist, the psychologist, the 
physiologist and the sociologist. The 
study of this problem presents and 
introduces one to other problems per- 
tinent to human welfare and happiness, 
and deeply challenges everyone in- 
terested in making the most of his own 
life and in contributing to the greatest 


possible happiness of others. . . . 
Throughout the year you will be deal- 
ing with the major problems of human 
relationships but this is especially so 
during this last quarter of your fresh- 
man year. 


Other sections of the introductory 
statement suggest and describe phases of 
the work that are in keeping with the 
philosophy ~and goals that have been 
briefly stated. Among these are: In- 
dividual and Group Procedures; Activi- 
ties and Projects; General and Specific 
Requirements; Textbooks and Other 


Instructional Materials; Student-Staff 
Relationships and Responsibilities; Eva- 
luating the Outcomes. 

Students and faculty working in the 
program observed various develop- 
ments in the program as it was carried 
forward at Troy. 

“One marked trend in the coopera- 
tive study was in the direction of com- 
bining the elements of professional edu- 
cation into a few relatively large and 
inclusive units. . . . The purpose was 
to assure greater continuity of ex- 
perience and closer attention to inter- 
relationships of various kinds, and at 
the same time to make possible more 
flexibility and variety. The development 
was Closely tied up with the tendency 
to provide more direct experience, 
which was, indeed, facilitated by the 
arrangement in large blocks of time.”* 

This statement and the following one 
sum up in a most desirable way some 
of the efforts sought for in the Bio- 
Social Core at the Troy State Teachers 
College. 

“Greater institutional unity is a prime 
need in programs of higher education. 
This implies a more effective integration 
within and between the various parts 
of each college and university, and also 
greater ability among faculty members 
to work together groupwise.”® 


4 Bigelow, Karl W.: The Improvement of Teacher 
Education. pp. 94-95. 
5 Ibid., p. 267. 





Prices Going Up! 


however, will still prevail. 





BECAUSE OF INCREASED costs in production, it is necessary to announce a price rise 
of our two new publications. The Bibliography on Secondary Education, which has just 
come from the press, will be priced at 50 cents per copy. Laymen Help Plan the Cur- 
riculum, ready in December, will sell for $1. Our usual discount on quantity orders, 
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Study the Children 


MABEL T. ANDERSON AND AMANDA HEBELER 


A knowledge and understanding of the material with which one is to work, 
based on realistic and firsthand contacts, is accepted as part of an adequate program 
of preparation for any vocation. To that end, many teachers colleges are experi- 
menting with programs which give young people many direct contacts with chil- 
dren. The way in which such experiences are a part of the total educational pro- 
gram at Central Washington College of Education, Ellensburg, Washington, is told 
by Mabel T. Anderson, instructor in child development, and Amanda Hebeler, 


director of teacher training. 


“WHAT DO YOU DO when children 
whisper or talk without permission?” 
“If a child hasn’t learned to read by the 
middle of the first grade, should I teach 
him more phonics.” “Should a child who 
has been in the sixth grade two years 
and who still can’t read or do his 
arithmetic be retained another year?” 

Questions such as these are revealing, 
indeed. They indicate only too clearly 
that many teachers are not thinking 
of discipline, promotions, or teaching 
techniques in relation to fundamental 
facts that are now known about child 
growth and development. Quick an- 
swers and simple devices are their magic 
keys. 

But there is the teacher whose pro- 
fessional preparation has included a 
study of child development. This 
teacher also asks questions which relate 
to child behavior, curriculum content, 
and classroom procedures, but he ap- 
proaches the problems with a different 
point of view. He asks: “In trying to 
develop democratic procedures how 
does a child learn to assume respon- 
sibility for his own actions?” “At what 
age and for what types of behavior can 
he be responsible?” “What activities 
best develop readiness for reading ins 
children who are mentally immature?” 
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“Is it better to have meaningful ex- 
perience precede or follow drill in the 
arithmetic program?” 


Experience Is Still a Good School 


In our teacher-education institutions 
today, we may well be concerned when 
we find numbers of teachers who are 
still thinking of courses of study, school 
organization and control as isolated 
problems. They are too often the teach- 
ers who have little or no understanding 
of basic principles which should be 
utilized in child guidance and in work- 
ing out classroom procedures and cur- 
riculum content. 

In an examination of the content of 
the present-day professional curricula 
of teachers colleges, we find that “child 
growth and development” holds an im- 
portant place. A true measure of what 
actually is being done in teacher educa- 
tion to prepare teachers to become care- 
ful students of children requires more 
than a study of courses offered, how- 
ever. Indeed, more important than 
courses are those activities and situa- 
tions which afford the prospective 
teacher a wide variety of direct ex- 
periences with children. 

At Central Washington College of 
Education at Ellensburg, through a long 
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period of years, child study has been 
considered essential in teacher prepara- 
tion. During recent years, instructors 
have had special training in the field of 
child development, attended workshops, 
and studied reports which have come 
from the various research centers devot- 
ing time to a careful study of child 
growth. Child-study courses have been 
revised and the entire pattern of the 
teacher-education curriculum studied in 
relation to findings emerging from these 
research centers. 

Every attempt has been made to give 
prospective teachers help in under- 
standing and dealing effectively with 
children. To do this, direct experiences 
with children of all age levels are pro- 
vided throughout the entire teacher- 
preparation program. Basic professional 
courses are developed with a child-study 
emphasis. In addition, a wide variety of 
elective courses is provided from which 


the students may select those suited to 
their needs and special interests. 


Steps to Better Guidance 


Included in the sequence of required 
professional courses are child develop- 
ment, nutrition, school health, introduc- 
tion to teaching, educational psychology 
and measurement, methods and curric- 
ulum, student teaching, helping the ex- 
ceptional child in the classroom, and 
modern educational problems. Through 
continued observation of children, sup- 
plemented by use of selected reference 
materials and class discussion, the stu- 
dent learns to know a normally healthy 
child and to consider opportunities 
which should be provided to enable each 
child to make optimum growth and de- 
velopment in all desirable ways. 

Illustrative of the way in which child 
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development principles become an 
integral part of the professional pro- 
grams is the emphasis on courses in 
nutrition and health. Attention is given 
to the nutritional needs of children and 
how they may be met. “Teachers are 
made aware of what food can do for 
human beings, what food habits need 
changing, and what teaching methods 
will produce results in terms of im- 
proved health. They learn to recognize 
minor dietary lacks that lead to dif- 
ficulty and how to supplement inade- 
quate diets. They are brought to real- 
ize the educational possibilities of the 
school lunch and how to interest chil- 
dren in and initiate activities that are 
essential to healthful living.”? 

In considering the total health pro- 
gram, students are made aware of 
hazards to child health including child- 
hood diseases. They learn to know 
procedures and values of physical ex- 
aminations and appropriate activities 
which lead to good health behavior. 

In many other courses which are in- 
cluded in the professional curriculum, 
some content deals directly with child 
study. For example, the course in manu- 
script writing is not limited to tech- 
niques and skills, but the placement of 
manuscript writing in the elementary 
school curriculum is considered in rela- 
tion to basic principles of child develop- 
ment such as: “function should at all 
times be appropriate to the maturity 
level of structure’? and “effective learn- 


1 Workshop Report on Health and Nutrition in 
the Elementary School published by Central Wash- 
ington College of Education at Ellensburg, Wash- 
ington, pp. 9 and 10, 1945. 

2 The American Association of Teachers Colleges, 
Child Growth and Development Emphasis in 


, Teacher Education, Charles W. Hunt, Secretary, 


State Teachers College, Oneonta, New York: 


1944, P. 22. 
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ing of anything requires that learning 
opportunities be appropriate to each in- 
dividual learner” .* 

In the methods and _ curriculum 
courses the prospective teacher eval- 
uates the situations in which he sees 
children at work and studies curriculum 
content in relation to accepted prin- 
ciples of learning. The student evaluates 
a principle such as the following in light 
of actual situations which he observes. 

“In any learning situation, progress to- 
ward a specific goal, whether immediate 
or remote, such as mastering the simple 
add:tion combinations or preparing to 
become an architect, the affective tone 
of the learner that is generated by the 
dynamic character of the total situation 
may determine desirable or undesirable 
concomitants of learning. These con- 
comitants may express themselves in an 
endless variety of implicit and explicit 
behavior.” * In analyzing curriculum ma- 
terials and teaching procedures, the pros- 
pective teacher is also made aware of 
the importance of maturation and other 
readiness factors and delimiting factors 
in learning. Through much emphasis on 
these factors it is hoped that the teacher 
may come to know that what he may 
expect of a given child in any learning 
situation “should always be gauged by 
what is possible, reasonable and desirable 
in terms of the structure of the organ- 
ism, his mental capacity, his present 
knowledge and skill, the methods and 
materials employed, and the degree to 
which he is motivated.”® 


Direct Contacts Stimulate 
But the student does not rely on ob- 
3 Ibid., p. 42. 


4 Ibid., p. 38. 
* Ibid., p. 40. 
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servation alone as the practical testing 
ground for principles of child develop- 
ment found in “basic references” or 
“recommended readings.” He is given 
many opportunities for face-to-face re- 
lationships. These direct contacts, in a 
variety of situations including student 
teaching, offer opportunities to try out 
ideas gained in professional courses. 
Thus he is prompted to extend his study 
and to test and modify theory through 
actual experience under the guidance of 
college instructors and classroom super- 
visors. The opportunities present in the 
average pre-service program for direct 
relationships with children are numer- 
ous. The list of such possibilities in- 
cluded below indicates the wide range 
of experiences through which students 
at Central Washington College of Edu- 
cation may better learn to know and 
understand children. 

A. In var:ous courses and activities apart 
from student teaching; observation is 
carried on in a variety of situations and 
on various levels, nursery, kindergarten, 
elementary school, and junior high 
school. Included in this type of experi- 
ences are such courses and situations as: 


Child Development. 

Children’s Literature. 

Health and Nutrition. 

Introduction to Teaching. 

Methods and Curriculum. 

Plays and Games. 

Child clinics, immunizations, medical ex- 
aminations, screening by school nurse, 
hearing’ and sight tests. 

Clinical Practice in Speech. 


B. In the student teaching experience: 


Knowing as much as possible about each 
child in the room. 

Studying children in the teaching group 
and getting specific knowledge of them. 
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Observing and keeping anecdotal records 
for specific case studies. 

Participating in daily health inspection. 
Measuring and recording weights and 
heights at regular intervals. 

Making reports to parents. 

Taking part in parent conferences. 
Studying aspects of the environment: 
heating, ventilation, lighting, school fur- 
niture, acoustics, and instructional ma- 
terials. 

Examining curriculum and instructional 
procedures in relation to children’s men- 
tal health and physical development. 
Noting maturation factors needing con- 
sideration, such as eye-hand develop- 
ment in reading and writing, muscular 
coordination in relation to play activi- 
ties, social development in relation to 
individual and group activities in work 
and play. 

Guiding various types of instructional 
situations, such as: 


Planning and taking trips with chil- 
dren to farms, stores, railroad stations, 
bus and freight depots, cannery, and 
fire department; attending school as- 
semblies, concerts; using a variety of 
instructional aids such as films, slides, 
flat pictures, exhibits, and science 
equipment. 


Adapting play and instructional activities 
to individual personal needs: 
Poor muscular coordination, hearing 
loss, speech difficulties, heart disorders, 
diabetics, allergies. 
Attending PTA meetings and other all- 
school or classroom functions which 
provide for parent contacts. 


C. In types of student work experience 
closely related to children: 


Acting as nursery-school assistants. 
Serving noon lunch. 

Working in the school offices. 
Driving a school bus. 

Taking care of children. 


D. While assisting in clinics and observ- 
ing consultant service with public school 
children. 
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Health clinics. Preparing children for 
medical examination, greeting parents, 
dressing children, observing pediatrician 
and nurse as they examine children and 
conference parents. 

Reading clinics. Use of tests, methods of 
managing clinic, studying results of tests 
and follow-up program. 

Reading readiness. Types of checks used, 
method of giving tests, analysis and use 
of test results and other data in studying 
individual children. 

Individual case studies for school adjust- 
ment such as remedial instruction, spe- 
cial curriculum adaptations, selection of 
various types of materials of instruction, 
and follow-up guidance in learning sit- 
uations. 


E. In Community experiences. 
Serving as assistant guardians, counselors 
in boys and girls organizations, includ- 
ing Clubs, Scouts, Campfire, Bluebirds, 
Girl Scouts, Brownies, 4-H Clubs. 
Instructing at swimming pool, com- 
munity playground, youth activities at 
YMCA 
Camp counseling in camp activities. 
Teaching Sunday School and singing in 
the church choir. 
Helping with community drives and 
campaigns. 
Participating in Red Cross work. 


Curriculum Needs Expansion 


The prospective teacher of today must 
be guided in her pre-service study to 
acquaintance with the best possible 
source material for a better under- 
standing of the material with which she 
works daily—children and youth. In- 
cluded among available resources are 
books, current periodicals, films, and all 
types of instructional materials. But, in - 
addition to this type of study, the 
teacher needs to observe children at all 
age levels to interpret their reactions in 
a variety of situations, and to work di- 
rectly with them in laboratory courses, 
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student-teaching experiences, clinics, on 
the playground, and in the community. 
The teachers-college curriculum will 
need constant revision and reorganiza- 
tion in order that prospective teachers 


continually may be aware of current de- 
velopments in child study and able to 
make applications of research findings in 
their understanding and guidance of 
children. 





No Time Limit 


on Learning 


More and more, teacher education is being 
visualized as a continuous, never-ending process. 
In-service education has become as important a 
part of the professional consideration as is pre- 
service education. However, in too many instances, 
the two still are not viewed as integral and inter- 
weaving parts of one complete whole. Only as the 
latter point is more thoroughly accepted will col- 
leges and public schools accept joint responsibility 
in the total program of teacher education, As such 
cooperative planning moves forward, programs of 
education for beginning teachers will be truly con- 
tinuous and uninterrupted. 


Courtesy Kansas State Teachers College, Emporia 


Both beginners share experiences 


“Super” vision and the Beginning Teacher 


BESS A. LEWIS 





A plea for a vision which sees and puts into practice, joint planning by colleges 
and school systems is niade by Bess Lewis, West Side High School, Newark, N. J. 
Miss Lewis makes concrete suggestions as to how such cooperative planning by the 
two groups as well as by various groups within each institution may provide better 
guidance for beginning teachers. 


IN THE DAYS of the old West, out 
in the frontier saloons, there were often 
signs—so they tell us—which read: 

“DON’T SHOOT THE PIANO 
PLAYER! HE’S DOIN’ THE BEST 
HE CAN.” 

Teachers colleges, too often, have 
hung out just such a sign to ward off 
and to block criticism of poor selection 
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and preparation of candidates in the 
teaching field. Supervisors, too, have 
hung out the sign when, after one or 
two years of classroom teaching under 
their supervision, the so-called begin- 
ning teacher is considered ineffective in 
his work and unsuited for the career 
which he has chosen. 

Something is wrong with such appar- 
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ently ineffectual methods of selection, 
preparation, and supervision. If teachers 
colleges and supervisors in the schools 
are doing their best, then it is plain that 
they have got to do better than their 
best! It is time they pulled in that old 
sign and put up a new one reading, 
“BETTER ‘SUPER’VISION FOR 
THE BEGINNING TEACHER!” No 
longer can they justify programs of 
instruction and oldfashioned routine 
supervision which do not bridge the gap 
from pre-service education to the teach- 
ing job. 

Leaders in the educational field state 
that much of this gap is unfortunately 
due to the lack of proper coordination 
between the colleges and the school— 
and inadequate supervision on the teach- 
ing job. The matter of adequate co- 
ordination and supervision is one of the 
most urgent needs in education today. 
It demands a “super” vision in the 
awakening of the community to its 
responsibility in teacher selection, a 

“super” vision of the part colleges play 
in the field of education, and an eye-to- 
eye understanding among all educators 
regarding the responsibilities of training 
on the job. In other words, there must 
be a “super” vision of teacher-supervisor 
relationships with the view to making 
education a living thing through the 
sharing of objectives and a “super’- 
vision of the end results—successful 
teachers of our future citizens. 

There is no doubt but that we have 
come a long way in teacher education, 
but we've still a long way to go. We 
cannot sit back and bemoan this still- 
existing lack of coordination and co- 
operative supervision of beginning 
teachers. We must move ahead toward 
getting it. It was Oliver Wendell 
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Holmes who, in the Autocrat of the 
Breakfast Table, once wisely remarked 
that “the great thing in this world is 
not so much where we stand as in what 
direction we are moving.” Well! Let’s 
get moving toward complete coordina- 
tion and more-than-ordinary-vision in 
supervision which will link in a forged 
chain the community, the pre-service 
experiences, and the school system. 


Demands Must Be Met 

Today we are facing a critical teacher 
shortage, due, in major part, to the fact 
that other careers look far brighter 
financially to the average boy and girl 
graduating from high school. We can’t 
blame these young people. Preparation 
for the profession is costly and time 
consuming, and professional growth on 
the job demands even greater outlay of 
money. If we are to have teachers who 
are worthy and capable of guiding 
future America, then we must—in the 
realization that good teachers are the 
most valuable asset any community can 
have—pay for this teaching. It’s time 
that an awakened public meets the im- 
perative demand for good teachers with 
a commensurate wage that will guide 
into the profession the boys and girls 
who have a genuine interest in teaching. 

This community awakening should 
be the joint project of the colleges and 
the educational systems of the nation. 
It should be realized that teacher edu- 
cation is not the responsibility of one 

group, but of three—the community, 
the college, and the school system. The 
cooperation of civic groups, ‘such as the 
Chamber of Commerce, The Kiwanis, 
Rotary Club, labor groups, and others 
should be solicited in this community- 
responsibility awakening. The public 
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must be made to realize that a school 
organization is not better than the 
teachers employed. Once the com- 
munity is awakened to its responsibility, 
however, it will have the right to ask 
“What are we getting for our money— 
a dollar spent must be equaled by value 
received.” 


The College Selects and Guides 


To those institutions engaged in edu- 
cating teachers falls the initial or funda- 
mental step of selection of candidates. 
Unless they take greater care in this 
selection, criticism of beginning-teacher 
material will continue. It is amazing to 
know how little thought is actually 
given to selection of teacher candidates 
outside of scholastic standing, and how 
little guidance they receive in relation to 
their chosen field. Intelligence and 
scholastic standing alone do not make 
the successful teacher. In fact, a can- 
didate with just these qualifications may 
be a miserable failure. Other qualities, 
such as good health, character traits, 
personality, mental health, interest in 
teaching, good work habits, and leader- 
ship need to be taken into consideration. 

During the pre-service period, the 
guidance department should be the vital 
force in directing the period of general 
education which will lead into special- 
ized professional training. Complete 
cumulative records in the guidance of- 
fice, based on frequent contact with the 
trainee and training instructors, should 
indicate the candidate’s desire and ability 
to teach and his potential success, or 
should suggest guidance into other 
vocations. 

Guidance and cooperative supervision 
should follow the individual through his 
entire program. It is crucial in the 
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student-teaching period. It should pro- 
vide for cooperative planning between 
classroom teachers, supervisors, and ad- 
visers in order to provide the student 
with the best possible teaching ex- 
periences. Some of the great weaknesses 
in the training period are: (1) Too 
many of our experienced teachers have 
not recognized their important con- 
tribution to education through guidance 
of a student toward successful teaching. 
(2) Too often the supervisors from col- 
leges turn the student teacher over to 
the school system without working 
closely with the cooperating teacher. 
Many times this lack of adequate super- 
vision is due to the heavy load placed 
on the shoulders of the supervisors by 
the college. (3) There has not been the 
necessary coordination among different 
divisions or departments within the 
college. 


Participation in the Placement Job 


Teacher placement is not the sole 
responsibility of the college by any 
means. It should be shared cooperatively 
by the school system employing be- 
ginning teachers. Coordination thus 
continues to play an important role in 
the total. pattern of growth. 

The teachers college should carry its 
share of the placement by establishing 
such a department headed by competent 
personnel directors who are guidance 
workers. This department, as well as 
maintaining close contact with the 
schools ‘in the area it serves, should 
suggest and encourage visits to the col- 
lege by school superintendents and 
others in charge of teacher selection so 
that firsthand acquaintance with the col- 
lege program as well as with candidates 
and their records may result. The place- 
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iment officials should also know as much 
as possible about the candidate to be 
placed. They should have all cumulative 
records covering the professional de- 
velopment of the potential teachers, and 
should know the type of position the 
candidate would prefer so that, as nearly 
as possible, he can be placed according 
to his choice—in an environment con- 
ducive to success. 

The school system has just as impor- 
tant part to play as the training school 
in this matter of teacher placement. Too 
often, those in charge of selection feel 
that they are “too busy” to go to the 
college, or if they do go, the visit is 
hurried and many bases for selec- 
tion are ignored. Too often, super- 
visors are not willing to devote time 
and care to “breaking in” the be- 
ginning teachers and they rule that 
all candidates for their districts must 
have at least one or two years’ experi- 
ence. As the result of such a ruling, 
many potentially excellent teachers are 
forced to take positions in schools 
where there is not adequate supervision 
and where they may develop habits 
which definitely limit the efficiency of 
their teaching for years to come. 

Careful consideration of . personal 
and professional qualifications of can- 
didates by board members, superin- 
tendents, and supervisors is important in 
good selection. An encouraging prac- 
tice now in operation in some schools 
is to consult teachers as well when 
making placements. The necessity 
for cooperative decision, with con- 
tributions from those who work in a 
specific situation and see the total pic- 
ture of building needs, is recognized by 
administrators sensitive to human re- 
quirements. 
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It is time the colleges and universities 
and the schools work more closely in 
placing these beginners. They must 
remember that these young people are 
but adolescents on the threshold of their 
chosen field, and if the training schools 
and the school systems are to fulfill the 
charge society has placed in them, they 
must guide these adolescents to effective 
maturity. Indeed educators might well 
profit from a study of newer methods 
of selection and initial placement used 
by business and industry today. 


Supervision “on the Job” 

The institution responsible for pre- 
service education also has an important 
share in the in-service supervision of 
the beginning teacher. The college 
supervisors should keep in close con- 
tact with the beginning teacher, should 
be aware of his progress—from his own, 
as well as his supervisor’s reports, and 
should work with in-service supervisors 
in planning conferences, workshops, 
and various professional experiences, 
both in the local school environment 
and on the college campus. 

The school systems carry the major 
portion of the on-the-job supervisory 
responsibility in regard to the beginning 
teacher. Some of the aspects of this 
supervision which should have as its 
goal, happy, contented, and successful 
teachers are: 

1. As soon as possible after the beginning 
teacher has been employed by the 
school district, he should be invited 
to meet with the principal and any 
supervisors working in the building 
where he is to teach. As many per- 
sonal contacts as possible before em- 
ployment are desirable. In the case of 
a beginning teacher assigned to a rural 
school, he should be invited to meet 
with the county superintendent, super- 
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visor, or helping teacher who works 
with the county superintendent. In 
New Jersey, these helping teachers are 
doing a remarkable piece of work in 
inducting and guiding beginners, and 
in eliminating instances in which be- 
ginning teachers are never invited to 
meet with any supervisor before start- 
ing on the job. It is a known fact 
that sometimes supervisors never get 
around to visit some of the job- 
struggling teachers until months have 
passed. 

2. The principal or supervisor should 
offer his help in securing pleasant liv- 
ing quarters for the new employee. He 
should realize that much depends on 
pleasant surroundings outside of the 
school’s four walls. 

3. The first meeting with the principal 
or supervisors should inspire con- 
fidence and respect, and lead to a co- 
operative teacher-supervisor relation- 
ship in the future. Just what is the 
beginning teacher’s responsibility can 
be discussed openly and clearly in a 
friendly and helpful way in informal 
situations in which the awareness of 
human values is pre-eminent. 

4. Once the beginning teacher is on the 
job, the supervisor should: 

a. Make frequent friendly visits to the 
classroom—visits which are ob- 
viously to guide, help, and en- 
courage. 

b. Invite confidence regarding class- 
room problems and arrange for con- 
ferences with the beginner in which 
solution is a cooperative matter and 
suggestions for new procedures may 
come from the young teacher as 
well as the supervisor. 

c.Commend and suggest participation 
in community activities which are 
conducive to good community- 
school coordination, which help the 
teacher to take her place as a com- 
munity citizen, and which offer an 
attractive outlet for her in after- 
school hours. 

d. Encourage an attitude that will first 

of all create a desirable emotional 

climate for living and learning. 
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e. Make the beginner realize his own 
potentialities and abilities to the 
point where he will rise profession- 
ally to these potentialities. 

f. Work in close contact with the col- 
leges in regard to in-service im- 
provement and suggest and en- 
courage further study through 
summer sessions, workshops, after- 
school courses, group conferences, 
demonstration classes, and travel 
courses. 

g. Encourage membership in profes- 
sional organizations. 

h. Carefully plan meetings or con- 
ferences of the teacher group so that 
they will develop teacher participa- 
tion and be a means of professional 
development—especially keeping in 
mind the young teacher. 

i. Utilize experienced and understand- 
ing teachers in the guidance of those 
who are beginning. A cooperative 
decision based, in part, on the judg- 
ment of one who has a background 
of experience acquaints the new 
teacher with some of the character- 
istics of group planning, so vital to 
professional maturity. 


Interneships Offer Opportunities 


Some school systems have experi- 
mented with an apprenticeship or 
interneship system. It is one way in 
which beginning teachers’ needs are 
more adequately met. Such a system 
often includes features such as the fol- 
lowing: (1) a light teaching load; (2) 
salary appropriate to the load, ideally a 
living wage for a single person; (3) ex- 
perience in a great variety of tasks, as 
for example, extracurricular, administra- 
tive, and teaching; (4) adequate and 
competent supervision; (5) correlated 
graduate work; (6) an opportunity to 
study the work of teaching as a “whole” 
before being limited to the teaching of 
a s.ngle subject or grade; (7) an arrange- 
ment truly professional which guar- 
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antees that the interneship concept will 
not be used as a means of hiring a cheap 
teacher to replace a more expensive but 
experienced teacher; (8) the selection of 
teachers for the permanent staff based 
in part on the way that the candidate 
adjusts to the particular school and the 
community in the trial period; and (9) 
an opportunity for effective observa- 
tions in sharp contrast to the prevailing 
practice in which student teachers are 
required to make varied and numerous 
observations so early in their professional 


work that they cannot see very much.’ 

Cooperative supervision must become 
a vital force in the professional growth 
of the beginning teacher. Colleges and 
school systems must realize the neces- 
sity of working together in molding that 
raw material into teachers who will 
capably assume the responsibility in 
their trust—the guidance and develop- 
ment of the future citizens of America. 

1Schorling, Raleigh, in the Twenty-third Year- 
book of the National Society of College Teachers of 


Education, p. 173. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press. 1935. 








Help for the Neophyte 


H. D. BEHRENS 


A variety of ways for follow-up work with graduates is being used by teachers 
colleges today. H. D. Behrens, chairman, Department of Education, State Teachers 
College, Geneseo, N. Y., recounts how this institution is experimenting with an 
Educational Clinic as one part of the follow-up program. 


IT IS A MATTER of fairly general 
agreement in education circles today— 
on a theoretical basis at least—that there 
is no specially designated time in the 
period of teacher education at which the 
college may call its responsibility com- 
pleted. In actual practice the majority 
of teacher-education institutions assume 
responsibility for placement of graduat- 
ing students. Too often, however, here 
respons.bility ends. From this point on 
the beginning teacher either goes it 
alone or finds her help in the situation 
where she is teaching. 

All institutions of higher learning that 
have for their purpose the education of 
teachers and give more than mere lip 
serv.ce to the principle of cooperative 
planning for all phases of teacher edu- 
cation must certainly assume some re- 
sponsibilitv in helping their graduates 
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adjust to their new positions. The 
schools into which these neophytes go 
likewise have a responsibil. ty. Not only 
the principals and supervisors but also 
the more experienced teachers must help 
the beginning teacher become accli- 
mated if she is to realize fully her 
teaching capacity. 

Let us take a look at this beginning 
teacher. Measured in terms of present 
standards, the quality of her prepara- 
tion has been excellent. She has done her 
practice teaching, that part of her 
preparation which most nearly ap- 
proaches the actual teaching situation. 
Yet, as one talks to her, in the light of 
the new responsibility, one realizes that 
pre-serv.ce experiences take on new 
meaning. 

The knowledge of human growth and 
development, which at one time in her 
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college life seemed rather unimportant, 
now becomes extremely significant. 
Those methods of teaching reading, 
which seemed easy enough to her when 
she was doing her practice teaching, 
now take on superhuman aspects. Faced 
with a real situation over which she has 
been given complete charge and for 
which she may have a feeling of inade- 
quacy, she needs guidance. 

For several years the members in 
the Department of Education at the 
Geneseo State Teachers College had dis- 
cussed with the seniors ways and means 
by which beginning teachers could be 
given aid in the solution of their prob- 
lems at a time when it would be most 
profitable to the recipient. During the 
second semester of 1945 in the Seminar 
in Elementary Education, the suggestion 
was made that arrangement be made for 
all seniors to return for a follow-u 
conference sometime early in the fall to 
discuss the vital problems of these stu- 
dents in their new teaching positions. 


Seniors Participate in Planning 


In working out the details of the Con- 
ference several questions arose. 


Who should be included in the Con- 
ference? It was finally decided to invite 
all beginning elementary-school teachers, 
regardless of where they received their 
preparation. 

How soon after school opens in the fall 
should the Conference be held and how 
long should it last? It was deemed neces- 
sary to wait long enough for the prob- 
lems to be realized, but not to become 
crystallized. In discussing the length of 
the Conference, the problem of substi- 
tute teachers arose. And, since teachers 
were scarce, only a one-day conference 
was planned to be held early in October. 
What is the best way to determine the 
problems of the beginning teacher? This 
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was answered by asking each teacher to 
send to the Department a statement of 
her most troublesome problem. 

What are the most effective ways of 
helping the beginning teacher solve her 
problems? From the outset it,was real- 

ized that several different ways should 

be employed. The seniors suggested that 
provision be made for observations, 

demonstrations, group discussions and 

personal conferences with individual - 
faculty members according to the prob- 

lems presented. 

What evaluation techniques might be 

used to determine the effectiveness of 

the program? The effectiveness of any 

program is best measured in terms of 

its functioning in the actual situation. 

Therefore, it was not possible to make 

a final evaluation until sometime after 

the teachers had returned to their class- 

rooms. Those in the seminar suggested 

that some form of evaluation be made at 

the close of the conference and that later 

in the year a follow-up study be made. 


In general, then, the conference was 
to include all beginning elementary- 
school teachers within commuting dis- 
tance of the college to meet for the pur- 
pose of helping these initiates to solve 
perplexing problems which had become 
evident during the first crucial weeks of 
teaching. 


Principals Are Consulted 

Early in September letters were sent 
to all principals who had any Geneseo 
1945 graduates explaining in detail the 
purpose of the conference and the type 
of program which had been planned. 
The principals were invited to cooperate 
by allowing all their beginning teachers 
to attend and by counseling with them 
relative to the problems they might sub- 
mit. Three or four days later letters 
were sent to all 1945 graduates inform- 
ing them that the plans for the educa- 
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tional conference discussed in the spring 
had now matured and the date for te 
meeting was set for October sth. They 
were also informed that a letter had been 
sent to the principal which explained 
the purpose of the conference and sug- 
gested that they talk over with him the 
possibility of attending. 

Since the purpose of the conference 
was to talk over her problems with 
the beginning teacher and to think 
through together desirable ways of 
meeting them, it was necessary that 
those in charge of arrangements know 
what problems these teachers were 
facing. Therefore, the teachers were 
asked to send in those which they 
wished to have discussed sometime dur- 
ing the program. Those planning to at- 
tend, were also given an opportunity to 
schedule personal conferences with in- 
dividual faculty members. 

Problems submitted by this group of 
beginning teachers came under such 
headings as: (1) How to handle chil- 
dren who have the ability but lack the 
desire to use it; (2) How to develop in- 
terest in and liking for reading at the 
sixth-grade level; (3) How to teach 
beginning reading; (4) What arithmetic 
to teach first-grade children; (5) The 
marking system for the kindergarten; 
(6) Seatwork and reading groups in the 
lower grades; (7) Longterm planning 
in the middle grades; (8) The problem 
of teaching reading to slow-learning 
children. 


Problems Suggest Clinic Procedures 

It was felt that some of the problems 
suggested could be dealt with more ade- 
quately through demonstration and dis- 
cussion of a lesson by one of the super- 
visors in the School of Practice. The 
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needs of the students as expressed in 
other problems might be met more ef- 
fectively through small round-table 
discussions. Therefore, demonstrations 
were scheduled in the morning, after 
which the children were dismissed and 
the group remained in each room for 
discussion. In the afternoon small group 
discussions were held. Since a number 
of general problems in the field of 
elementary science were included in the 
original list submitted, the head of the 
college science department spoke to 
the entire group at luncheon on 
“Community Resources for Teaching 
Science.” 


Evaluation Brings Suggestions 

It was felt that if the Clinic were to 
continue to serve effectively the begin- 
ning teachers, an evaluation of the pro- 
gram was essential. The more permanent 
values could be measured only after 
those in attendance had an opportunity 
to put the suggestions into use in their 
classrooms. It was desirous, however, to 
get an immediate expression of the 
values derived from the Clinic. There- 
fore, at the closing session a question- 
naire on the strengths and weaknesses of 
the conference was submitted to the 
group. Also, at this time, there was a 
discussion by the entire group of the 
values of the Clinic and the advisability 
of holding a second such conference in 
1946. 

The opinion of those attending this 
first Educational Clinic seemed to be 
that they received ideas for the solu- 
tion of their own problems. They felt 
that they had obtained suggestions for 
dealing with their specific problems, 
and new ideas for planning better schoo! 
programs for children. Longer discus- 
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sion periods were favored for clarifying 
problems and receiving suggestions for 
their solution: Also, more time was de- 
sired for personal conferences with 
individual faculty members. The teach- 
ers felt they had profited from demon- 
strations designed to illustrate the 
problems met in the classrooms. 

It was extremely gratifying to learn 
from those in attendance that their 
principals were enthusiastic about the 
Clinic. Many of the supervisors made 
valuable suggestions to these beginning 
teachers as to problems and topics to 
be discussed at the Clinic. Even the 
crucial problem of finding substitutes 
kept only a few of the teachers away. 
Some were unable to attend because of 
the distance from the college and lack 
of transportation. 

The follow-up study made late in 
the spring on the more permanent out- 
comes of the Clinic indicated that most 
of the problems presented had been 
solved or that the causes of the dif- 
ficulties had been discovered and there- 
fore could be prevented another year. 
Because of the small percentage of 


questionnaires returned and the lack of 
controls, one cannot attribute, with any 
degree of assurance, this achievement to 
the help given at the Clinic. 


Planning for the Future 


On the basis of the statements made 
at the close of the Clinic and the letters 
received afterwards, it was felt that the 
project was sufficiently worthwhile to 
continue another year. Not only all the 
beginning teachers in this area will be 
invited but also all the principals and 
elementary-school _ supervisors. The 
teachers and administrators will meet 
together for the opening and closing 
sessions and for luncheon. It is hoped 
that by bringing these two groups to- 
gether a more wholesome understanding 
will emerge. 

It seems quite within the realm of 
possibility that similar conferences may 
eventually be held in all the schools at 
which time experts in the field of ele- 
mentary education may be invited to 
discuss the crucial problems. Through 
this cooperative enterprise both the 
schools and the colleges should benefit. 





Make Them Geel at Home 


WALTER TROTT AND ADELENE E. HOWLAND 





Orientation of the beginning college student to his new environment is, at pres- 
ent, a well-established practice in most institutions. A similar orientation of the 
beginning teacher in his new working situation is, too frequently, completely over- 
looked by school systems. Des Moines, lowa has experimented in past years with 
such a procedure. Walter Trott, director of elementary education, and Adelene E. 
Howland, assistant director of elementary education, tell how one phase of this 
type of program is planned and carried through. 


A SERIES of group meetings planned 
to continue over a three-year period is 
only one part of the Des Moines induc- 
tion program for beginning elementary 
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teachers. The total induction program 
provides for guidance in various phases 
of social, personal, and professional ad- 
justment. The group meetings are a sig- 
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nificant phase of that part of the pro- 
gram which deals particularly with 
professional adjustment. 

During their first three years of serv- 
ice all elementary teachers are members 
of small working groups. Basis of group 
organization is length of service in Des 
Moines. Each group is fairly stable in 
that teachers who are first-year teachers 
one year meet as second- and third-year 
groups during succeeding years. Only 
occasionally do groups meet together. 
It seems advisable to keep the groups 
separate because it has become apparent 
that different problems tend to become 
group concerns at various points along 
the way. In addition, the limited size 
of each group aids in making each per- 
son feel a vital part of the group. 

Basic to the total induction program 
and to the activities of working groups 
are four underlying principles. 


1. Induction begins with the first contact 

which the new teacher has with a 
school system and extends through an 
indefinite period. It is not limited 
to the first month or two of service, 
although this is often the most crucial 
time. 
The fundamental factor in the induc- 
tion of a new teacher into a school 
system is the element of personal 
friendship which will lead the teacher 
to feel that he is wanted and needed 
in the new situation. This means that 
the members of the group longer in 
service must recognize the unique con- 
tribution which each new teacher can 
make, not only to the school system, 
but to other individuals of the staff. 
A sound induction program must con- 
tinuously provide opportunities for the 
new teacher to participate actively in 
the life of school and community. 

. The induction of a new teacher is the 
professional responsibility of all mem- 
bers of the teaching group, although 
of necessity the responsibility for cer- 


tain aspects of the process must be 
assumed by certain individuals. 


First-Year Teachers Want Specifics 


September—Orientation and Planning 
for Future Meetings. Since this was the 
first meeting, emphasis was upon getting 
acquainted, developing plans for future 
meetings, and considering the general 
philosophy of the Des Moines schools. 
Growing out of the first and second 
points a list was made of some of the 
topics which the group thought impor- 
tant. Other topics of importance to first- 
year teachers were added by the direc- 
tor and the assistant director and the 
entire list was sent to all first-year teach- 
ers to be rated in order of importance. 
The results of this informal study were 
given serious consideration in making 
definite plans for subsequent meetings. 

Judging from the expressed reaction 
of some of the first-year teachers this 
first meeting can be classified as “col- 
lective handholding.” For the people in- 
volved some of the problems of the first 
month disappear when they find that 
others are concerned about the same 
things. Considerable assurance is gained 
from just being together as a group 
when all are in the “same boat.” 

October—Schedules and Time Allot- 
ments. This item was mentioned and 
checked more frequently than any other 
by beginning teachers. The group met 
as a whole for some background in- 
formation and preliminary discussion 
and then divided into two groups based 
upon specific grade levels. The point 
established was that a schedule is an 
example of good planning and is there- 
fore necessary, and at the same time 
should be flexible enough to take advan- 
tage of every worthwhile educational 
opportunity. However, here again the 
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greatest value growing out of this meet- 
ing was not any definite statement re- 
garding schedules or time allotments but 
rather the feeling of belonging to a 
group in which common problems could 
be discussed without fear of misunder- 
standing. 

November—Philosophy and Practices 
Which Affect Promotion and Retention. 
The following questions were prepared 
before the meeting and were used as the 
basis for discussion: 


1. What part does a teacher’s educa- 
tional philosophy play in determining 
whether to pass or retain a child? 

2, What factors as to a child’s growth 
and development should a teacher 
keep in mind before making a decision 
concerning the promotion or retention 
of that child? 

3. What is the place of test results in 
determining promotion or retention 
for a child? 

4. What part should a parent have in 
deciding whether his child should be 
passed or retained? 

5. Is it ever defensible to make a decision 
regarding promotion or retention on 
any basis other than the welfare of the 
individual child? 


Emphasis in the discussion was upon 
the complexity of the process and the 
many factors to be considered in making 
a decision rather than any specific 
policy. As such, it was clearly brought 
out that such decisions cannot wait until 
the last week in the semester, but that 
careful groundwork must be built up 
with the parents just as soon as there is 
any reason to believe that a repetition 
would be desirable. 

January—Des Moines School Organ- 
izations. At this meeting representatives 
from each of three large organizations 
for Des Moines teachers appeared be- 
fore the group. Since these organiza- 
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tions are made up of teacher represen- 
tatives and affect policies and procedures 
in the Des Moines schools, it is important 
that new teachers know of them and 
come to learn their responsibility to- 
ward them. The representatives de- 
scribed the work of each of their groups 
and helped teachers see the part which 
they might play in improving and 
perpetuating these groups. 

February, March, April,and May—To 
each of these meetings a supervisor of 
a special department was invited to de- 
scribe his particular department and to 
discuss with the teachers the help which 
could be given and the available re- 
sources. These meetings help teachers to 
get acquainted with the people with 
whom they work closely so that they 
become persons rather than names. 
Meeting with staff members in small 
groups has been one of the advantages 
of the teacher meetings. 


Interests Broaden During the Second Year 


September—An evaluation of Last 
Year’s Meetings and Planning for the 
Current Year. To a large extent this 
meeting was an informal get-together 
of people glad to see each other after 
a year of working together. The evalua- 
tions were equally informal, consisting 
largely of a few testimonials and a great 
deal of nodding of heads. Members of 
the group were given the opportunity 
to indicate some problems they wished 
to discuss during the coming year. 
Responses were tabulated, organized, 
and mimeographed, and teachers were 
asked to rank them in the.order of im- 
portance. On the basis of these results, 
the program for the year was or- 
ganized. 

October—An Examination of the 
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Social Studies Program in Terms of 
Present-Day Needs. In their first meet- 
ing, the second-year teachers expressed 
real concern about the effect of the 
war on elementary-school pupils and 
whether or not the present social studies 
program was flexible enough to include 
the many new demands being made 
upon the school. It is interesting to 
note here the difference in the nature 
of the problems suggested by first- and 
second-year teachers. Those suggested 
by the first-year teachers are likely to be 
fairly specific and concerned largely 
with items of information which they 
think important to know right away. 
In contrast to this, the problems sub- 
mitted by the second-year teachers are 
much more general in nature and con- 
cerned with some of the more funda- 
menta! issues in education. Apparently 
by the end of the first year they feel 
reasonably secure in the specifics of the 
situation and are by then attempting to 


relate these to underlying principles. 
With malice aforethought, no study 
sheet was prepared to guide the discus- 
sion of the second meeting of second- 
year teachers. As a result, the discussion 
was not “in the groove,” leading to cer- 


tain very definite conclusions and 
recommendations, but rather of an ex- 
ploratory nature so that the final result 
was a definition of a problem rather 
than the solution. Certain tentative con- 
clusions did come from the discussion, 
the most important being that our pres- 
ent social studies setup can be adapted, 
through consultation with the principal 
and others cancerned, to include almost 
any problem related to youth. 
November—Special Activities. A¢ this 
meeting, which had been announced 
ahead of time and about which teachers 
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had been asked to think, the topic of 
worthwhile activities for unsupervised 
groups of children was discussed. No 
attempt was made to establish certain 
definite procedures or types of material 
which were better or worse than others, 
but suggestions of educational activities 
and some plans for the selection and use 
of materials resulted. 

January—Oral and Written Lan- 
guage. At this meeting the teachers 
discussed the language program in the 
Des Moines schools and the activities in 
which children might engage which 
would further their language develop- 
ment. Inasmuch as language is an in- 
tegral part of the total program, 
emphasis was placed on the experiences 
which children receive in this area if 
teachers are alert to possibilities. 

February, March, April, and May.— 
The teachers had again expressed a de- 
sire to meet more of the supervisors and 
these meetings, like those of the first 
vear, were attended by supervisors of 
various departments who had not met 
with the teachers during their first year. 


Third-Year Activities Reflect Many Needs 


By the time a teacher is beginning 
her third year in Des Moines, the help 
which she can gain from meetings is 
very different from that which newer 
teachers receive. The meetings for third- 
year teachers differ widely from year to 
year. The teachers assume more respon- 
sibility for planning and carrying for- 
ward the meetings and frequently spend 
the assigned meeting time working on 
group problems which will be helpful 
to them and in some instances helpful to 
others. There is more continuity to 
meetings of third-year teachers. There 
is less regularity of meetings because the 
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program itself determines the frequency 
with which they are held. Third-year 
teachers usually meet one afternoon a 
month after the close of school. 

Due to the variety of interests it seems 
advisable to list the activities in which 
various groups of third-year teachers en- 
gaged, rather than outline the program 
for one year. For instance, one group 
evolved a form that could be used when 
teachers write to parents which would 
provide a duplicate and would also make 
it easy for parents to respond. Another 
spent considerable time with staff mem- 
bers from the Department of Pupil Ad- 
justment, discussing the children who 
vary somewhat from the normal, and the 
part which the classroom teacher can 
play in helping children adjust to in- 
dividual problems. Still a third group 
spent a good share of their meeting time, 
discussing educational problems by 
means of assigned topics and panel dis- 
cussions which the teachers themselves 


organized and carried forward. Or- 


ganizing all the materials which they 
felt should be available to new teachers 
was a task for a fourth group. In some 
instances this meant merely cross- 
referencing available material. It also in- 
cluded making plans for the presenta- 
tion of materials to teachers at different 
times. Often the last meeting of the 
third-year teachers is a picnic meeting 
with a program planned by the teachers. 


Certain Conclusions Result 

Any induction program of this type 
must be flexible enough to allow for 
changes to meet unanticipated needs. 
However, there are certain constants 
which can be planned for from year to 
year. These involve general problems 
which are common to all grade levels. 
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The proper balance between the con- 
stants and variables will make for a 
program which has continuity but 
which can also be adapted to include 
new problems as they arise. 

One must strike while the iron is hot. 
If certain problems are not considered 
during the first year of probation or 
even during the early months of the first 
year, the psychological time is past for 
doing so. This state of readiness is espe- 
cially important in certain essential 
matters concerning the resources avail- 
able to new teachers. 

The opportunity for a small group to 
meet with supervisors is appreciated and 
considered important by beginning 
teachers. The overviews presented dur- 
ing the year help greatly to clarify the 
thinking of teachers in seeing their con- 
tribution in light of the total program 
and knowing more exactly what is ex- 
pected in the various special fields. 

The various groups should have a 
share in planning the program for the 
year and the amount of responsibility 
should increase with service. After all, 
no one is as much aware of the problems 
bothering him as the teacher himself, 
and to overlook the importance of his 
contribution would be a serious mis- 
take. On the other hand, it would be 
just as serious a mistake to assume that 
only the topics suggested by teachers 
should be included in the year’s pro- 
gram. In many cases the limited ex- 
perience of teachers constitutes a factor 
which would cause certain problems 
of fundamental importance to be over- 
looked. 

All attempts to make the induction 
period a successful, profitable experience 
for new teachers are well worth any 
amount of time and energy. 
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A new project is underway at the University of Texas. Those participating 
believe that it holds much promise for improvement of the elementary school 
programs. For your evaluation and reaction, a brief account of this project is 


given here. 


IN MAY, 1946, the Board of Regents of 
The University of Texas and the Board of 
Trustees of the Austin Independent School 
District entered into an agreement estab- 
lishing a cooperative research and demon- 
stration project in elementary education. 
The program started September 1, 1946. 
The purposes of the project are (a) to 
promote and to facilitate the cooperative 
study of various types of problems arising 
in the elementary school program in 
Austin; (b) to encourage and aid various 
types of research studies in elementary 
education which may or may not have 
direct implications for the Austin public 
schools; and (c) to provide an elementary 
laboratory school which, in 2Jdition to 
serving as an Austin public school, shall 
have the following special functions: serve 
as a special center for demonstration of and 
experimentation with innovations in cur- 
riculum, methods of teaching, school or- 
ganization, and administrative practices; 
serve as a special center for observation by 
University students and other interested 
persons; and provide for some of the 
supervised teaching by University students. 
All staff appointments to the laboratory 
school are made by the Austin Board of 
Education upon the joint recommendation 
of the Superintendent of the Austin Public 
Schools and a specially designated Univer- 
sity representative. For the initial group of 
appointees to the laboratory school staff, 
every effort was made to secure persons 
who had the following qualifications: (1) 
a Master’s degree with a major in elemen- 
tary education, (2) approximately one-half 
of the teachers shall be men, (3) age, 
preferably under thirty-five, (4) genuine 
interest in demonstration teaching, re- 
search, and the supervision of student 
teaching, and (5) ability to teach all the 
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subjects offered in whatever grade the 
person is assigned to teach. Staff members 
will be paid an additional stipend equal to 
fifteen per cent of their salary according 
to the Austin salary schedule. 

The new arrangement has several poten- 
tialities which deserve special mention. The 
Austin Public Schools have a continuing 
agreement with the University whereby 
problems of elementary education in the 
Austin schools may be designated for 
special study by faculty members and 
graduate students from the University. 
This is equivalent to a research service to 
the Austin schools, and is provided by the 
University without cost to the Austin 
schools. In turn, it provides the University 
with a research laboratory for faculty and 
graduate students. 

The University expects to use the labora- 
tory school primarily for demonstration 
and research in connection with its ex- 
panding graduate program in elementary 
education. The laboratory school will pro- 
vide a special center for faculty and stu- 
dent research. 

Appointment to the staff of the labora- 
tory school will enable persons to take 
part-time graduate work at the University 
during the school year and full-time grad- 
uate work during summer sessions. A per- 
son can thus complete his doctorate dur- 
ing a period of three to five years. This 
offers a real opportunity for persons in- 
terested in continuing their graduate 
studies toward a doctorate in elementary 
education. 

Over a period of years, the project as a 
whole, and the laboratory school in par- 
ticular, should make a major contribution 
to elementary education in Texas and else- 
where.—Henry J. Orro, The University 
of Texas. 
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GREAT MINDS PERISH IN CONVENTIONAL SCHOOLS 


ROCKETS, JET PLANES, Bikini, Paris; 
fascism, communism, democracy; Jew, 
Negro, Indian; production, profits, em- 
ployment, price control; log rolling, pork 
barrel, seniority, pressure groups; con- 
servatism, reaction, liberalism; evolution, 
fundamentalism, pragmatism; capital, labor, 
management; bureaucrats, demagogues, 
special interests; delinquency, crime, 
peace or war. Such are the issues of 
society, of life. Each word is flooded with 
excitement, with the uncertainty of living, 
with the cry for an original solution. The 
problems they represent enlist the greatest 
minds—the inventors, the moral philos- 
ophers, the creative artists, the social, 
political, and economic architects. 

Love, social acceptance, that strange feel- 
ing, sex; reputation, conscience, bad habits; 
etiquette, customs, tradition, mistakes, 
rules; home, family, school, independence; 
necking, dating, romancing, boy friend, girl 
friend; dancing, smoking, drinking, sin; a 
job, a career, right preparation, right col- 
lege; finances, popularity, carelessness, 
criticisms, jealousy; headache, stomach- 
ache, heartache, underweight, overweight, 
the blues; religion, heaven and hell, lone- 
some, “wishing I were dead.” Such are the 
concerns of youth, the dominating and 
haunting drives to study, thought, and 
action. These we leave largely to youthful 
ingenuity, to play friends, parents, and 
church leaders against one another for 
answers. 

Grammar, algebra, history, language; 
gerunds, square root, Punic Wars, figures 
of speech; bells, schedule, recess, recita- 
tions, tests, neat rows of seats; Miss Jones, 
Mr. Brown, Dean Barrett, Principal 
Showers; 8:55, 10:02, lunch; 1:18, 3:47, go 
home; report cards, college-entrance re- 
quirements, grades. Such is the conven- 
tional school; each day the same, a con- 
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tinuous round of exactness and duplication, 
studying what is known, learning what 
others have done, avoiding the uncertain, 
the future, the issues of life. Thus the com- 
mon conventional school through average 
teachers, ministers to conventional and 
average children, filling the brighter pupils 
with restlessness and wandering, to be 
saved only by the dribble of God-given 
creative teachers. 

The issues of life; the concerns of youth; 
the routine of the school. Uncertainty, 
doubt, worry and fear; certainty and exact- 
ness—the world, the child, the school, still 
a long way apart. Such an institution does 
not enlist creative minds in either youth 
or adults. Youth chafe under it, seeking 
sublimation or forbearance, or ending in 
open rebellion. Adults leave the job to 
enter other professions more hospitable to 
creative endeavor. 

Until our schools become more nearly 
related to the issues of life—social and 
personal—we shall still staff them with the 
non-creative, the non-ingenious, and let the 
better minds of youth wander away to 
other fields. Good minds in both pupils 
and teachers perish in conventional schools. 
—J. Paut LEonarp. 


CARING FOR THE maximum growth of 
individual pupils in a democratic situation 
is still a major concern of the school. 
Much progress is being made in the or- 
ganization of introductory skills and in the 
provision for recreation and reference 
reading. There is much to be done at all 
levels in the organization of content so that 
each may make a contribution at his own 
level. This one idea could change the 
entire complexion of schools—Cnartes E. 
GARNER. 


(Continued on page 134) 














The Importance of People 


Ruth Cunningham 








X MARKS THE SPOT 


THERE IS a 
man named 
Jones — Wil- 
liam Jones. As 
he walks by, 
his neighbors 
point to him 
and say, 
“There goes a 
loyal family 
man.” He is 
kindly and 
generous to 
his wife and 
children. He 
works long 
and hard so 
that they may live in greater comfort and 
happiness. If one looks closely, one may 
find he pulls some pretty dirty tricks on 
his business associates, but he “brings home 
the bacon” for his loved ones. Not long 
ago the matter of increased taxes to raise 
funds for better schools was brought be- 
fore the community. “Nothing doing,” said 
Mr. Jones. “My kids are almost through 
school now. I’ve taken care of my young- 
sters. Other people can take care of theirs.” 

Little Billy Jones had indulgent and 
devoted parents and a younger sister whom 
he adored. It would seem to have been the 
perfect family. Billy had such a good time 
with his own family that he never played 
much with other youngsters in the neigh- 
borhood, and his mother didn’t encourage 
him to, for she liked to have him around. 
When he went to school, he had a tough 
time adjusting to living with other chil- 
dren until he found he could use his teach- 
ers as mother substitutes. He gave his 
teachers love and affection, and they in 
turn, flattered and pleased, protected nim 
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from the rigors 
of group liv- 
ing. He was 
praised by 
everyone for 
the thoughtful 
things he did 
for his mother, 
and for the 
sweet and gen- 
tle way he 
played with his 
younger sister. 
He worked 
hard to get 
“ws good grades in 
school so his 

parents and teachers would be pleased. He 
was such a “good boy” that none of his 
teachers paid much attention to the fact 
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Played with sister 


that he spent his time getting ahead of the 
other children rather than getting along 
with them. 

Mr. Jones is a loyal family man 
“I’ve taken care of my kids. Other people 
can take care of theirs” X marks the 
spot where his growth got stuck. 


* * * 
There is a man named Brown—James 
Brown. As he walks by, the people of the 
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town point to him and say, “There goes 
Centerville’s best booster.” He is president 
of the Centerville Chamber of Commerce, 
and you can bet your last nickel that he 
won't let any other community get ahead 
of his town. He helps Centerville have the 
best schools, the best traffic safety record, 
the best housing—the best of everything. 
It takes money of course, taxes, but he 
says, “Nothing is too good for Center- 
ville. We’ve all got to pitch in and help. 
Dig deep in your pockets, folks, this is for 
our town.” Not long ago, the matter of 
state equalization of school funds was 
brought up for vote. “Nothing doing,” said 
Mr. Brown. “Centerville takes care of its 
kids. Let the other communities take care 
of theirs.” And as for federal aid to edu- 
cation, which might take some money from 
Centerville to help impoverished schools in 
other states, why, ’twould be unthinkable! 
Little Jimmy Brown always got along 
well with the children in his neighborhood, 
even in his preschool days. Of course, 
when youngsters from the next block 
wanted to use the ice slide in his back yard, 
he lead the snow battle that drove them 
off, but the 
group in his 
block had a 
fine time. A 
When he went __. -—--—————__?-- 
to school, his. —+-—___ 
teacher was \ a 
pleased to see ao 
how well he 
got along with 
other children 
in the room. 
All through 
elementary = 
school Jimmy 
was a_ leader 
when there 
were inter-room contests, formal or in- 
formal. He worked hard to make his room 
first on the attendance record posted in the 
front hall. He managed to see to it that his 
room group had exclusive rights to some 
of the playground equipment. His teachers 
seldom saw him except when he was with 
his own room group so they didn’t know 
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about the violent fights he had with young- 
sters from other rooms. They never 
guessed that the only cooperation he knew 
was within his in-group. 

When Jimmy went to college, he was an 
ardent fraternity man. In fact, he still is. 
You should hear him tell with glee about 
the time the Alphas outsmarted the Betas 
by stuffing the ballot box during voting 
for class president. 

Mr. Brown is Centerville’s best booster. 
... + “Centerville takes care of its kids. 
Let the other communities take care of 
theirs” X marks the spot where he 
got stuck, 

* * *#& 

There is a man named Smith—Thomas 
Smith. As he walks by, people point to 
him and say, “There goes an American, 
a patriot.” During the war he gave his 
time, his energy, his money, and his blood 
for his country. He would have given his 
life gladly if he hadn’t been too old to go 
into active service. He follows the course 
of national affairs and puts his weight 
behind matters which he feels to be im- 
portant for the national welfare, even 
though it may make things a little tough 
for himself, his family and his town. He 
is called on to make speeches on the Fourth 


— of July. 


Today he is being asked to help people 
of the world. For example, he might fight 
to have our immigration laws relaxed so 
the United States 
could help with the 
problems of  dis- 
placed persons. 
“Nothing doing,” 
says Mr. Smith. 
“America takes care 
of its people. Let the 
other parts of the 
world take care of 
theirs.” He is being 
asked to do some- 
thing about world Ww . 
cooperation. For ex- & 
ample, he might 
fight to make pos- 
sible a really fair in- 
ternational agreement about atomic bomb 
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4th of July speeches 








information. “Nothing doing,” says he. “I 
don’t trust those Russians. America might 
lose some of her security and prestige— 
and that comes first.” 

Little Tommy Smith grew up liking and 
getting along with almost everyone he 
knew. When in school and community he 
was taught that he should be loyal to his 
country, it wasn’t hard for him to develop 
that loyalty. “After all,” he reasoned, “I 
like all the people I know, and the people 
I know are all Americans, so I'll like all 
Americans.” In school he learned that some 
people are not like Americans, Some wear 
funny wooden shoes. Some live in parts 
of the world where it is winter when it 
ought to be summer. Some eat birds’ nest 
soup. But Americans are right. The teacher 
says so; the public speakers say so; the 
history books say so; the newspapers say 
so. So if there are people not like Amer- 
icans, they must be wrong. 

His teachers taught him mathematics to 
develop his reasoning, had him salute the 
flag to make him loyal, and gave him ex- 
aminations in history to test his informa- 
tion. When he made high scores and had 
his name on the honor roll, they felt they’d 
done a good job. 

Mr. Smith is an American, a ‘patriot’. 

“America takes care of its people. 
Let the other parts of the world take care 
of theirs. Be careful about this business of 
world cooperation. America might lose 
some of her security and prestige—and 
that comes first.” . X marks the spot 
where he got stuck. 


* * * 


Miss Bartlett is a wise teacher. She knows 
that youngsters must grow into ever 
widening loyalties and responsibilities; that 
unless there is careful guidance any young- 
ster may “get stuck” at a low level of 
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development. She helps boys and girls 

learn to live with other youngsters in 

school with loyalty and good faith, with- 

out damaging their loyalties to their homes. 

Even as she teaches the pledge of allegiance 

to the flag, she teaches that one can be 

loyal to his world as well as to his nation, 

just as one can be 

loyal to his com- 

munity as well as 

to his family. She 

doesn’t misuse some 

of our beautiful 

‘ national ceremonies 

and customs or the 

history of our coun- 

try as a means to 

teach a selfish patri- 

otism or a narrow 

nationalism. Some 

do. For them, X 

Rie marks the spot where 

Our world they stunt the 

growth of a generation, letting it “get 

stuck” before its full development toward 
understanding that this is our world. 





Our Readers Say 


THE CURE for the apathy and boredom 
which exists in the conventional school is 
the creative teacher who likes children and 
young people, is sensitive to their needs and 
interests, loves to teach, and is not afraid 
to deal with live issues in the classroom. 
But poor pay, long hours, big classes, and 
monotonous routine have not attracted or 
held such teachers. Creative teaching is a 
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great deal more difficult than textbook 
teaching. It requires smaller classes and 
more freedom for the teacher to plan with 
her students than most schools encourage. 
Until the American people are willing to 
pay for good education, they will con- 
tinue to have schools staffed with the “non- 
creative, the non-ingenious.”—Lavone A. 
Hanna. 
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Instructional Improvement. Following the 
recommendations of a school survey re- 
port made two years ago, the Battle Creek 
(Mich.) Public Schools have established a 
division of instruction. Under the leader- 
ship of the director, W. M. Alexander, a 
program of instructional improvement has 
been developed which aims to provide a 
maximum of participation by the teach- 
ers. The teaching personnel will be en- 
couraged to propose problems for study. 
Study groups will be organized around 
problems of common interest. Recom- 
mendations for change will be thoroughly 
considered by the entire staff. The teach- 
ers have agreed to devote a maximum of 
two after-school meetings a week to study 
groups and committee work. 


Tasks for This Year. Walter Cocking in 
his monthly editorial in the School Execu- 
tive suggests that the schools should direct 
their efforts during the current year to the 
following tasks: teaching world under- 
standing; developing good intercultural re- 
lations; securing proficiency in work ex- 
perience; developing skill in the demo- 
cratic way of life; developing love and 
understanding of the out-of-doors; de- 
veloping consumer competence; operating 
adequate guidance services; making the 
school of use to the whole community. 
Achievement along any of these lines 
would be a great improvement over the 
status quo in many schools. 


Curriculum Director is Added. In the 
reorganization of the administrative set-up 
in Kanawha County, West Virginia, provi- 
sion has been made for an assistant super- 
intendent in charge of curriculum develop- 
ment and the improvement of teaching. As 
such, the new assistant superintendent will 
have charge of curriculum, the appraisal of 
instruction, and the selection of teaching 
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Front Lines in Education 


Henry Harap, Editor 








supplies and equipment. Working under 
his supervision will be the directors of 
reading, music, art, industrial arts, and 
audio-visual education. The assistant super- 
intendent in charge of this work is 
Herbert G. Tag, recently an assistant in 
the Child Study Clinic of George Peabody 
College for Teachers.—Virgil L. Flinn, 
Superintendent of Schools 


World Organization of the Teaching Pro- 
fession. The World organization of the 
Teaching Profession was created by the 
World Conference of the Teaching Pro- 
fession called by the National Education 
Association at Endicott, New York, August 
17-30, 1946. Representatives of the national 
professional organizations of teachers in 
twenty-eight nations attended the session. 
There were fifty-six official delegates. 
Advisors and observers included members 
of the staff of the United Nations, 
UNESCO, U. S. Department of State, the 
U. S. Office of Education, the Pan- 
American Union and representatives of six 
international teaching organizations and 
federations. In accordance with the con- 
stitution drafted at Endicott, the member- 
ship of the World Organization of the 
Teaching Profession will consist of national 
teacher organizations, international teacher 
organizations, state, regional and local as- 
sociations, educational societies, educational 
institutions and individual members, sub- 
ject to the approval and endorsement pre- 
scribed by the organic document. Adop- 
tion of the draft constitution waits upon 
the endorsement of ten of the national 
professional organizations in attendance. 
Interim business will be transacted by a 
preparatory commission. The Commission 
selected William G. Carr as secretary gen- 
eral.—Belmont Farley, National Education 
Association 
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Supervisory Program in Remedial Reading. 
The introduction and development of a 
supervisory program in the field of 
remedial reading is holding the interest of 
teachers, children and parents of Lansing- 
burgh, Troy, N. Y. The diagnostic work 
is a cooperative process, supervisor and 
teacher working together under the guid- 
ance of the superintendent. The follow-up 
aims to provide suitable materials for use 
of children of the various levels in each 
classroom. Remedial cases are given a pre- 
test which is part of the diagnostic process. 
This is followed by corrective work which 
is done by the classroom teacher and 
supervisor. Teachers aim to bring each 
child up to his level of ability and help 
him to read widely on his level. Social 
adjustment demands “promotion” to grade 
levels higher than the child of limited men- 
tal capacity can reach by virtue of accom- 
plishment. Therefore attempts are being 
made to help these children even after 
entrance to junior high school.—Mattie 
Graham, Elementary Supervisor 


Spokane Teachers Develop New Courses. 
elementary 


Democratically produced 
courses of study in the social studies, 
basic science, and health, mark three years 
of effort in the public schools of Spokane, 


(Wash.). The new printed courses, 
permitting wide latitude in selection of 
basal texts, were worked out by commit- 
tees of classroom teachers, principals, and 
supervisors. Most all meetings were 
held on release time from school, the Spo- 
kane school board providing substitutes 
for those on curriculum assignment. Head- 
ing the research groups was Leila Lavin, 
formerly director of student teachers at 
Eastern Washington College of Edu- 
cation, since 1943 the director of elemen- 
tary curriculum for Spokane schools. A 
course in language arts for Kindergarten 
to Grade VIII is being prepared this year. 
On the theory that sound work by its staff 
deserves community acquaintance, Spo- 
kane schools are presenting weekly sam- 
ples of the new curricula on KGA.— 
John A. Shaw, Superintendent. 
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In-Service Education. By arrangement 
with Western Kentucky State Teachers 
College, the Barren County Public Schools 
secured the advisory services of Bert R. 
Smith and Horace McMurtry in a pro- 
gram of school improvement for which the 
participants received college credit. The 
county superintendent and elementary 
supervisor took an active part in the proj- 
ect and provided local leadership. The 
teachers, after receiving proper instruction, 
made a survey of the community; gave 
mental tests to all children from fourth 
grade through twelfth; made an age-grade 
table for each grade and a grade progress 
table for each school; and each teacher 
made an intensive study of an individual 
child. The main problem was the develop- 
ment of the curriculum for the entire 
county school system. Each teacher de- 
veloped learning units under the direction 
of the curriculum director and supervisor. 
Another problem dealt with the improve- 
ment of the teaching-learning situation as 
found in the visitation of different schools. 
—Lucy Byrd Edwards, Elementary Super- 
visor. 


Curriculum Revision in Pennsylvania. 
The Pennsylvania Department of Public In- 
struction has recently issued a curriculum 
bulletin entitled “Local Participation in 
Statewide Revision of the Elementary 
School Curriculum” which is designed to 
stimulate study and experimental applica- 
tion of better practices. The basic philos- 
ophy throughout the bulletin is that of op- 
timum child growth and development. 
Workshops used the new bulletin during 
the summer and many of the fall institute 
programs in Pennsylvania were planned 
around it. Administrators and supervisors 
concerned with elementary education at- 
tended “pilot” conferences with colleges 
acting as hosts, to discuss the bulletin and 
to set up their own machinery for volun- 
tary participation. From that point the 
State program will evolve as the best think- 
ing of local participants seems to indicate. 
—Leversia L. Powers, Chief of Elementary 
Education. 
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Sharing with the Youth of the World. 
American Youth for World Youth is an 
organization the purpose of which is to 
encourage American youth to establish 
friendly personal relations with children of 
other countries. The program is expected 
to be planned, organized, and carried out 
by the youth themselves. The help that 
young people give is the product of the 
work of their own hands. Abut two million 
youth are participating in the work which 
includes the sending of gift parcels of food, 
clothing, school supplies, toys, and games 
to the children of Europe. The organiza- 
tion publishes a News Bulletin which may 
be secured by writing to 35 East Thirty- 
fifth Street, New York 16, N. Y. 


Home and Family Living. As a result of 
six years of work, the Seattle Public 
Schools have issued a teachers’ guide to 
growth in family living. The six major 
aspects which are treated on all levels are: 
child care and development, consumer re- 
sponsibility and family economics, the 
family’s clothing, the family’s food, the 
family’s housing, personal growth, and 
family relations. These are discussed on the 
elementary-school level, where home and 
family living is incorporated in social 
studies, science, and other subjects; on the 
secondary-school level, where the general 
home-making and specialized skill courses 
are focused; and on the adult level, where 
help in all the strands of home and family 
living are available to men and women of 
the community through the family-life 
education and evening-school programs. 
For the past three years Vera Alderson, 
assigned to the central staff as assistant in 
home economics, directed the work, meet- 
ing with committees representing the vari- 
ous phases and levels, as well as with the 
overall Home Economics Curriculum 
Committee. 


Study of Home-Life Education. The 
Lansing Board of Education of Lansing 
(Mich.) has accepted the invitation ex- 
tended by the State Department of Public 
Instruction to take part in an experimental 
study on Home and Family-Life Educa- 
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tion. This study is functioning under the 
direction of a curriculum committee com- 
posed of teachers representing all phases of 
the city program. The committee recog- 
nizes that basically all people have four 
definite desires; namely, the desire (1) for 
new experiences, (2) for security, (3) for 
response-to-be-understood by associates, 
and (4) for advancement. Many problems 
were immediately raised which indicate the 
depths to which this study can go and the 
vital importance it is to the instructional 
program. Some of these are safety educa- 
tion which involves driver experience; bet- 
ter understanding of children’s problems 
which reduces delinquency troubles; co- 
ordination of the guidance program from 
the kindergarden through the twelfth 
grade; study of the causes of divorces, the 
part income plays in happy living; greater 
use of the facilities of the community; a 
study of occupational and professional 
needs of the community; supplying the 
social and recreational needs of children, 
youth, and adults; promoting instructive 
travel experiences; and making sure that 
rich spiritual experiences are available. It 
is hoped to make family life a richer ex- 
perience and one in which all members of 
the family can participate and assume re- 
sponsibility for a happy and satisfactory 
life together.—Dwight H. Rich, Superin- 
tendent of Schools 


Curriculum Revision. During the past 
year the supervisor of reading in Daven- 
port (Iowa) has worked with the prin- 
cipals and teachers to develop work-type 
reading exercises in grades 4-6 in the 
elementary schools. They also developed 
104 reading-readiness exercises for the 
kindergarden teachers. At the high-school 
level, the curriculum for grades 7, 8, and 
9 was revised to provide considerably more 
time for literature, yet devote time for 
emphasis on oral and written compositions, 
and grammar-usage units as well. These 
units are being tried on an experimental 
basis for the first time during the school 
year 1946-47.—P. B. Jacobson, Superin- 
tendent 
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Keconstruction of a School Program. The 
Moultrie School for Negro Youth has re- 
cently summarized its experience of five 
years of reconstruction of its educational 
program in a_ booklet entitled, Miss 
Parker: The New Teacher. It was writ- 
ten to encourage new teachers to conserve 
the present achievements and to make 
further improvements in the program. Miss 
Parker is the principal character in a nar- 
rative into which is woven the activities of 
the school. The publication was produced 
in cooperation with the Secondary School 
Study of the Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools for Negroes. Copies 
may be obtained from the Albany State 
College, Albany, Georgia. 


Effective Community Leadership. The 
Topeka (Kans.) Public Schools are in the 
process of developing a social-studies pro- 
gram for twelve grades which is designed 
to give pupils information and understand- 
ings needed for effective membership in 
the local, national, and world communities. 
The beginnings of the elementary program 


go back to 1943 when Elementary Super- 
visor Dorothy E. Cooke and _ twenty 
Topeka teachers working at Columbia 


University under Herbert B. Bruner 
blocked out the units for the several grades. 
During the current summer a group of 
secondary teachers, working under the di- 
rection of Howard E, Wilson at Harvard 
University planned the _ social-studies 
sequence to cover the seventh to the 
twelfth grades. The entire program is 
based upon the assumption that democracy 
renews its strength by education in which 
the principles of democracy are practiced. 


Instructional Materials Laboratory. The 
newly created center for instructional ma- 
terials at the Iowa State Teachers College 
is intended to serve those who are engaged 
in problems of curriculum construction and 
related educational problems. Emphasis 
will be placed on the processes of working 
together as well as on the field of teaching 
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materials. Consultative services will be pro- 
vided by members of the laboratory staff. 
The materials in the college will include 
curriculum guides, textbooks, workbooks, 
teachers’ manuals, pamphlets, exhibits and 
units of instruction. The materials will be 
classified so that persons using the labora- 
tory may be able to find what they are 
looking for quickly and easily. 


Children’s Experiences in School. ‘Two 
teachers of the Wilson (Ark.) School have 
written the story of a learning activity for 
other children to read. Building a House 
was written by Norma Anderson and 
Building a Grocery Store was written by 
Mary Alice Stuttle. The booklets are litho- 
graphed from manuscript in the teacher’s 
hand with illustrations by the children. 
Each publication is an account of the ex- 
periences of the children as they planned 
and carried out the group learning enter- 
prise. The style and vocabulary are suited 
to the reading level of primary children. 


Improvement of Rural Communities. 
Five rural communities in Michigan have 
been selected by the State Department of 
Public Instruction to take part in a project 
to improve community living in rural 
areas. This experimental program will seek 
to discover the best ways to improve all 
areas of rural living such as the school, 
health, library, recreation, home and fam- 
ily living, and the economic welfare of the 
citizens. Leadership in each community 
will be under the local boards of education 
with the cooperation of all municipal and 
independent agencies within the commu- 
nity area. The project is supported by 
funds from the W. K. Kellogg Foundation. 
Its expansion to several other communities 
is anticipated later. Edgar L. Grim is the 
director of the project and Ferris N. 
Crawford serves as supervisor. 


Inexpensive Books for Young People. 
The mass production of inexpensive books 
is being extended downward to reach 
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young people of school age. Pocket Books 
which has sold millions of pocket-size 
books to adults recently announced the or- 
ganization of the Teen-Age Book Club. 
Members may buy a book a month at 25 
cents each for four months, after which 
they receive a free dividend book. The 
books are selected by a group of five edu- 
cators. If the selection committee does its 
work conscientiously, this project should 
have a good influence on the reading habits 
of our youth. For information address: 
1230 Avenue of the Americas, New 
York 20, N. Y. 


A Curriculum-Study Program. Emphasis 
upon curriculum development in Kala- 
mazoo (Mich.) will this year be stimulated 
and directed through the Curriculum 
Council and the Central Administrative 
Committee on Intercultural Education. 
The faculty is organized into five com- 
mittees which function as study groups. 
The subjects of study for these committees 
are: the nature of pupil progress; ways and 
means of securing democratic procedure 
in the classroom; the principal elements in- 
volved in developing standards of achieve- 
ment in the classroom; the factors con- 
tributing to teacher load; and the manner 
of presenting the best program of social 
interpretation. Membership on these com- 
mittees is voluntary. The chairmen of these 
five working groups, together with the 
chairmen of the two workshops on inter- 
cultural education and community re- 
sources, serve on the Curriculum Council. 
A subcommittee is now at work preparing 
suggested objectives for the direction of 
the work of the Central Committee on 
Intercultural Education and a list of proj- 
ects which will form the basis of the 
program this year.—Loy Norrix, Super- 
intendent of Schools 


Brief’ Notes 


§ Roland C. Faunce, chief of elementary 
and secondary education for the Michigan 
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Department of Public Instruction, has re- 
signed to become assistant professor of 
education on the faculty of Wayne Uni- 
versity. 

{ Kenneth A. Batemen, formerly sixth 
grade critic at Northern Michigan College 
of Education, has joined the Michigan De- 
partment of Public Instruction as consul- 
tant in elementary education. 

{ D. F. Folger is the new director of the 
John C. Campbell Folk School, Brasstown, 
N. C. He was formerly dean of instruction 
at West Georgia College. The school 
emphasizes the improvement of living 
through work with youth and adults on 
land-use, cooperatives, recreation, and 
handicrafts. 

{ R. L. Fredstrom has left the Nebraska 
State Department as a supervisor of 
secondary education, to become chairman 
of the education department and director 
of teacher training at Nebraska Wesleyan 
University. 

{ The title of the most recent issue of 
Building America is “Cooperatives.” It de- 
fines a cooperative business; traces its de- 
velopment from the Rochdale Pioneers to 
the present; explains how the business 
operates; and discusses its strengths and 
weaknesses. 

{ During the summer of 1946, the El 
Paso (Tex.) Public Schools produced 
three teachers’ guides. The course of study 
in high-school mathematics gives equal 
emphasis to the academic and practical 
aspects of mathematics. Helps for the 
teacher of non-English-speaking and 
bilingual children have been completed 
through grade three. A third bulletin is a 
teachers’ outline for conversational Span- 
ish in elementary grades. 

{ Alice McWilliams is the new director 
of academic education in the Beaumont 
(Tex.) Schools. Under her direction the 
course of study in social studies will be 
revised this year. 

{ After three years of service overseas, 
G. Robert Koopman has returned to the 
Michigan State Department of Public In- 
struction and will serve as Assistant Super- 
intendent on the Department staff. 
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THE LISTENING POST 
How Can We Lead If We Do Not Know—Or Care—Enough? 


A NUMBER OF ASCD member’ ex- 
pressed considerable interest in the organ- 
izations listed in the questionnaire sent 
them last spring. Therefore, the Legislative 
Committee is presenting brief descriptions 
of some of the larger voluntary and un- 
official groups whose main concern is 
international affairs. All these organizations 
are strong and vocal supporters of the 
United Nations, including UNESCO. 


FOREIGN POLICY ASSOCIATION: 
Formed in 1918, its objective “is to carry 
on research and educational activities to 
aid in the understanding and constructive 
development of American foreign policy.” 
Its two goals are “thorough and objective 
research, and the diffusion of the results 
of such research to the members of the 
Association so as to reach a much wider 
public.” Issues a weekly bulletin as well 
as periodic reports, with special rates to 
educators. 22 East Thirty-eighth Street, 
New York 16. 


AMERICANS UNITED FOR 
WORLD GOVERNMENT, _ INC: 
Formed in 1944 as a “consolidation of 
six leading internationally-minded organ- 
izations, for the purpose of promoting 
public education and political action in 
favor of world organization to prevent 
war.” Its “major purpose is to work 
through the United Nations Charter to 
develop a representative world govern- 
ment capable of controlling atomic energy 
and other weapons of war. . . . It opposes 
those elements, alien or domestic, which 
seek to implant fascist, narrowly national- 
istic, or imperialistic doctrine. It proposes 
militant, non-partisan action respecting 
candidates for public office in the light of 
these principles.” 1860 Broadway, New 
York, 23. 


WOMEN’S INTERNATIONAL 
LEAGUE FOR PEACE AND FREE- 
DOM: Founded in 1915 with Jane Addams 
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as its first president, it is “both an inter- 
national and an interracial organization. 
Its aim is to work for the establishment 
of those political, economic, and psy- 
chological conditions, both abroad and at 
home, which can insure peace and free- 
dom.” It has always “stood for a strong 
international organization, functioning 
democratically within the framework of 
law ... . and looks toward the trans- 
formation of the present United Nations 
into a real world government.” 1734 F 


Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION 
FOR THE UNITED NATIONS: For- 
merly, League of Nations Association, it 
still faithfully supports those ideals, and 
believes that those ideals will now find 
fulfillment through the United Nations. It 
believes that “the best hope for durable 
peace lies in the establishment of a uni- 
versal society of nations which has full 
United States support... .” It is a non- 
profit organization which is primarily en- 
gaged in public educational endeavors and 
in the sponsorship of studies and reports 
dealing with all phases of international or- 
ganization. 45 East Sixty-fifth Street, New 
York 21. 


FEDERAL UNION, INC.: A non-profit 
membership organization incorporated in 
1940, its purpose is “to promote educa- 
tion in the basic principles of federal union 
as exemplified in the Constitution of the 
United States, so as to advance peace and 
personal freedom by uniting the citizens of 
the democracies in a nuclear international 
union of, by, and for the people. Pending 
the spread of federal democracy around 
the world, the government of this Free 
Union would cooperate peacefully with 
other governments as a member of the 
UN.” 700 Ninth Street, Washington 1, 
D. C.—FLorence N. Cornett, member of 
the Association Legislative Committee, for 
the Committee. 
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FREE CURRICULUM MATERIALS 
are always of interest to elementary 
teachers. The new edition of the Elemen- 
tary Teachers Guide To Free Curriculum 
Materials is an index to free materials in 
the fields of administration, applied arts, 
fine arts, health and physical education, 
language arts, science, social studies, special 
areas and visual education. This is the third 
annual edition and about forty per cent of 
the titles listed are new. The Elementary 
Teachers Guide To Free Curriculum Ma- 
terials is edited by John Guy Fowlkes, 
professor of education, University of Wis- 
consin, and Donald A. Morgan, supervising 
principal, Randolph Public Schools, 
Randolph, (Wis.) (Randolph, Educators 
Progress Service, 1946, $3.50.) 

The Guide gives brief annotations and 
information for ordering free maps, bul- 
letins, atlases, pamphlets, exhibits, charts, 
scripts, transcriptions, and books. The 
criteria for inclusion on the list are (1) 
educational appropriateness, (2) timeliness, 
(3) arrangement, style and usability, and 
(4) freedom from undesirable features. 

Specific instructions for ordering ma- 
terials are given and the statement is made 
in the introduction that all materials listed 
have been verified and authorized by the 
issuing agencies. All new materials listed 
for the first time in this edition of the 
Guide are starred. 

An editors’ foreword, written by Mr. 
Fowlkes, includes suggestions for the use 
of free materials in a program of cur- 
riculum improvement. Reprints of this 
article will be sent free to any school or 
other official interested in visual education. 


MAGAZINES ARE INDISPENSABLE 
as curriculum materials in modern 
schools, and teachers and librarians alike 
will find most useful Laura Martin’s new 
book, Magazines for School Libraries 
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The New—in Review 


Sara M. Krentzman, Editor 








(New York, H. W. Wilson Co., 1946, 
$1.90). This is a revision of Miss Martin’s 
earlier book, called Magazines for High 
Schools. The new edition includes a sec- 
tion on “Magazines for Elementary 
Schools” and a very valuable discussion of 
criteria for children’s magazines. Each 
magazine is individually evaluated and 
suggestions are made for titles of equal 
interest and value for both elementary and 
high schools. 

The greater part of the book is con- 
cerned with magazines for secondary 
schools. The magazines are discussed first 
according to subject interest and are pre- 
sented next in tabular form, giving com- 
plete bibliographic information. Next, in- 
dividual evaluations of the magazines are 
given, with estimates of value and appeal 
to students. There is a complete index and 
a very good section dealing honestly with 
the comic magazines. 

Magazines for School Libraries is the 
most reliable, recent, and helpful guide 
available for schools interested in securing 
the best magazines for elementary or 
secondary students. 


SECONDARY SCHOOL curriculum 
problems and ways to solve them are 
presented by J. Paul Leonard in his 
book, Developing The Secondary School 
Curriculum (New York, Rinehart and 
Company, Inc., 1946, $3.50). In the preface, 
the author states that he has attempted to 
show the relationship of the secondary 
school program and the social problems of 
the major periods in American history, in- 
dicating resulting changes in the curricu- 
lum and significant deficiencies of current 
programs in meeting the needs of modern 
high-school youth. Philosophical and psy- 
chological theories are presented as back- 
ground for a discussion of the educational 
practices resulting from them. Recent 
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trends in secondary school curricula are 
reviewed. 

As his major purpose, the author states 
that he hopes to assist pre-service and in- 
service students of education who want 
to study ways of effecting secondary 
school curriculum revision both by retain- 
ing subject classifications and by cutting 
across traditional subject boundaries, al- 
though the author believes that the second 
method is the most effective in terms of 
meeting the needs of secondary school 
students. 

The evolution of the modern secondary 
school is reviewed in a concise and in- 
teresting way and conflicting viewpoints 
of educational theory and of curriculum 
practices are given in an objective manner. 
In all cases in which the author presents 
controversial issues, he is careful to give all 
points of view but does not hesitate to 
state his own philosophy or point of view. 

The development of a national curric- 
ulum movement is traced and specific helps 
are given in developing core-curriculum 
programs and units of work and in 
evaluating pupil learning. The final chap- 
ter, “Modernizing the Curriculum,” is an 
effective summary of current trends in 
curriculum development. Mr. Leonard 
points out the need for thorough study 
and reorganization of the secondary school 
curriculum and suggests eight definite 
changes which he feels are most necessary. 
These changes are discussed rather fully 
and involve more effective teaching of the 
meaning of democracy; the tools of social 
and personal living; the skills of scientific 
method; a program of health education; 
more effective guidance in personal, social, 
educational, and occupational problems; 
and more adequate opportunities for par- 
ticipating in community living, for de- 
velopment of personal interests, and train- 
ing for productive occupation. 

The book is well indexed and includes 
many bibliographic references in footnote 
form. While Developing the Secondary 
School Curriculum is not completely orig- 
inal, it does provide a well-organized, 
readable presentation of secondary-school 
curriculum problems. 
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FOR TEN CENTS a copy of a bibliog- 
raphy, Recent Educational Literature; A 
Selected List of Recent Books and Articles 
in Periodicals Which Discuss Educational 
Aims and Curricular Developments in 
American Colleges and Universities may be 
secured from The Northwestern Univer- 
sity Library. It was compiled by Eleanor 
F. Lewis, reference librarian at North- 
western. 


GUIDANCE IN ACTION is the theme 
of the new volume, Guidance Practices At 
Work, written by Clifford E. Erickson 
and Marian Crosley Happ (New York, 
McGraw-Hill, 1946, $3.25). It consists of 
descriptions of actual practices in guidance 
programs in schools of many types and 
levels, chosen from all sections of the 
United States. These materials were col- 
lected over a period of years and hundreds 
of guidance-minded people have contrib- 
uted their efforts. The descriptions of 
practices are intended as suggestions for 
methods that have worked well in par- 
ticular places, and it is assumed that schools 
will adapt these suggestions to meet local 
needs. 

This book was prepared on the assump- 
tion that school administrators and teachers 
are much interested in developing func- 
tional guidance programs in schools today, 
but that they lack trained personnel to 
make this possible. Guidance Practices At 
Work is intended to supply the “know 
how” for those interested in guidance 
programs and to stimulate in-service 
growth of teachers in learning how to 
guide boys and girls more satisfactorily. 

A brief selected bibliography is included, 
as well as a helpful index. Each description 
of an unusual practice is signed by the 
person responsible for reporting it and 
information concerning the name and loca- 
tion of the school represented is given. 
Teachers, administrators, supervisors, and 
counselors will find this a stimulating and 
practical book. 


THE VETERANS information bureau 
has published a leaflet, Opportunities for 
Veterans which gives the reliable sources 
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of information for veterans. The leaflet is 
available from the Veterans Information 
Bureau, American Council on Public Af- 
fairs, 2153 Florida Avenue, Washington 8, 
D. C. 


COOPERATION, GENEROSITY, and 
thoughtfulness of others are suggested in 
all the books included on the booklist, 
Building Together, prepared by the Divi- 
sion of Libraries for Children and Young 
People of the American Library Associa- 
tion, at the request of Community Chests 
and Councils, Inc. The books listed are 
appropriate for children and young people 
and were selected in terms of their ef- 
fectiveness in promoting cooperative at- 
titudes. The project was under the direc- 
tion of Elizabeth D. Briggs and was 
prepared by a selected committee headed 
by Margaret Clark, Librarian of the Lewis 
Carroll Room of the Cleveland Public 
Library. The list is priced at 15 cents a 
copy, with discounts for quantity orders, 
and may be secured from the Community 
Chests and Councils, Inc., 155 East 44th 
Street, New York 17. 


A NEW SCHOOL YEAR is beginning 
and suggests the need for school people 
everywhere to carefully check publications 
available for teachers and students to in- 
sure that the best things are provided. 
Building America, published eight times 
per year by the Grolier Society and spon- 
sored by the Association for ‘Supervision 
and Curriculum Development of the NEA 
is available at $2.25 for a year’s subscrip- 
tion or at 30 cents for a single copy. It 
continues to be one of the most worth- 
while publications in the country. It is 
intended for youth groups at high-school 
and college levels and for the general 
public. 

Each issue is a study unit of factual, 
illustrated material concerned with one 
specific social or cultural problem. Recent 
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issues were devoted to “Cooperatives” and 
o “America and the Dance.” Back issues 
are available and represent in many cases 
the best material written on the student 
level in the specific area. 

The masthead of the magazine gives the 
following statement of purpose: “Building 
America is dedicated to the proposition 
that the men and women and youth of 
this land can and will build a brighter to- 
morrow—a tomorrow in which we Amer- 
icans will live not apart from or by the 
suffering of people of other lands, but in 
cooperation with men of good will every- 
where.” 

Surely there was never a time when 
materials with such a purpose were more 
urgently needed. Building America is 
recommended as authoritative, readable, 
and timely material which will be of 
inestimable value in secondary schools. 


SAFETY AS AN INTEGRAL part of 
the lives of boys and girls is the theme 
of the attractive new pamphlet, Growing 
Up Safely, a joint publication of the As- 
sociation for Childhood Education, the 
National Commission on Safety Education, 
and the National Education Association. 
(Washington, D. C., NEA, 1201 16th 
Street, N. W., 1946, 50 cents.) Frances 
Mayfarth served as editor, Mary Giles as 
illustrator, and Louise Smith wrote the 
introduction, setting forth the point of 
view for the publication. 

Intended as an aid for elementary school 
teachers interested in improving safety 
education, the pamphlet approaches the 
problem of growing up safely through the 
three major areas of development: (1) 
learning to control and use one’s body, 
(2) learning to use and care for materials 
and equipment, and (3) developing co- 
operative attitudes toward self and others. 
The drawings are unusually attractive and 
contribute to the readability of this brief 
and worthwhile publication. 














The Changing World 





Ernest O. Melby 





IS EDUCATION DEMOCRATIC? 


PRACTICALLY ALL educators acknow]l- 
edge the importance of education in rela- 
tion to the solution of present world 
problems, but there is often a vague gen- 
erality to the educational proposals that 
are made. Rarely do we make clear the 
exact processes whereby education is to 
contribute to the survival of our demo- 
cratic values. There seems to be a naive as- 
sumption that merely more education will 
save our freedom. If as teachers we were 
more discerning, we would realize that 
much of our educational effort contributes 
to anti-democratic rather than to demo- 
cratic objectives, and that one of the most 
important such anti-democratic influences 
is the undemocratic character of the edu- 
cational enterprise itself, particularly as to 
organization and administration. In fact, it 
should be crystal clear to all students of 
the problem, that education will not be- 
come a vigorous force for democracy and 
human values until it democratizes its own 
internal activities and procedures. 

In our large city school systems espe- 
cially, there is a notable lack of communi- 
cation between administrators and teach- 
ers. A large proportion of teachers feel 
that there is no way in which they can 
make their influence felt or in which they 
can share in a meaningful fashion in the 
solution of educational problems. The dead 
weight of the administrative hierarchy is 
too great to be surmounted. No doubt an 
exceptionally dynamic teacher makes him- 
self heard occasionally and has real in- 
fluence on policy determination. But it is 
too much to expect all teachers to possess 
the aggressive, dynamic, qualities that are 
required for such influence. Moreover, 
some of the finest ideas for educational 
betterment are in the minds of the more 
timid and retiring individuals in the group. 
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As matters now stand these individuals are 
often ignored and their ideas unused, with 
consequent loss to the school system and 
the community, and frustration for the in- 
dividuals involved. Clearly there is a crying 
need for a better communication between 
the various members of the organization. 
The question is, how can the processes of 
communication be set in motion. 

In a great many cases teachers are 
definitely afraid to make suggestions to 
their supervisory officers. They have a 
feeling that suggestions will be resented or 
perhaps that their particular suggestion 
will be viewed in a critical and negative 
fashion. Moreover, the human relationships 
prevailing in the enterprise are often such 
as to discourage teachers from participat- 
ing too actively in shaping educational 
policies. There are of course a number of 
influences which create these difficult per- 
sonal and professional relationships. One 
is the wide differences in the compensa- 
tion of teachers and administrative of- 
ficers. These wide differences create a 
sharply competitive organization in which 
there is a natural tendency to follow line 
organization and line channels. Another 
factor is the very crowded daily schedule 
of administrative officers which makes a 
leisurely and relaxed relationship with staff 
members difficult to maintain. 

But perhaps the most important single 
factor in teacher-administration relation- 
ships is the feeling on the part of teachers 
that administrative officers do not repre- 
sent them, but on the contrary represent 
the board of education, or the community, 
or perhaps the big taxpayers in that com- 
munity. As a result, teachers feel they 
cannot trust administrative officers, espe- 
cially where matters of salary, or rank, or 
other phases of teacher-welfare are in- 
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volved. Some teachers organizations face 
this problem by denying membership in 
their groups to those who hold adminis- 
trative positions. Whatever the arguments 
may be for such a policy it is at best a 
negative effort and in no sense an effective 
solution to the problem. 

Fundamentally the problem of bringing 
about effective communication between 
teachers and administrators must be solved 
in terms of principles of human relation- 
ship. No organizational pattern alone will 
be of much value. Some school systems 
for example, have elected teachers coun- 
cils.s These will help only when they 
operate in a spirit of frankness and mutual 
helpfulness. Lacking this quality they may 
become mere stereotypes which make a 
school organization look democratic on 
paper when in reality it has few demo- 
cratic characteristics. We see that to be 
effective, democratic principles of .human 
relationships must have reality in the daily 
behavior of administrators and teachers. 
And in this area we as administrators and 
supervisors have first responsibility. We 
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must take the first steps. We must be 
sure we are not ourselves obstacles to crea- 
tive living in the school. We might well 
ask ourselves a few pointed questions: 

1. Am I kindly and sympathetic in my 
relation to teachers, children and 
parents? 

Do I welcome suggestions and do I 
try whenever possible to put them 
into effect? 

Do I respect the personalities of all 
those with whom I live and work, 
regardless of color, creed, or social or 
economic status? 

Do I think first of the teachers and 
children and last of myself in such 
matters as salaries, teaching loads and 
tenure? 

Do I take a vigorous position in 
defense of human values whenever the 
issues are raised? 

When as administrators and supervisors 
we can answer yes to these questions we 
shall have taken the first steps in building 
a truly democratic education and through 
it a sound foundation for free institutions. 








An Approach to Guidance 


EDNA DOROTHY BAXTER 


T= is something new in the textbook field—a fictionalized account of 
the typical problems confronting a junior-senior high school director of 
guidance, and a carefully documented interpretation of the fictional happen- 


ings in terms of the basic theory, principles, and methods of guidance and 
education. Suitable for college courses in guidance, the material covers in a 
strikingly realistic manner the personality interrelationships existing in the 
high school. A fifty-page annotated bibliography is included at the end of 
the work. To be published in the fall. 


By 
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D. APPLETON-CENTURY COMPANY 
35 West 32nd Street New York 1, New York 
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LONGMANS Junior Books 


RED SILK PANTALETTES 


By Martha Barnhart Harper. Life in the early 1850’s was gay 
and astonishingly busy for Martha Jane. Ages 12-16. 


Decorations. $2.25 


RED HERITAGE 


By Merritt Parmelee Allen. Cobus Derrick fought with Herkimer during the Revo- 


lution for his beloved Mohawk Valley. Ages 12-16. 


Decorations. $2.25 


ARABIAN NIGHTS 


Edited by Andrew Lang. A new edition of an old favorite with superb new drawings. 


All ages. Illustrated by Vera Bock. 


$2.00 


NARIZONA’S HOLIDAY 


By Addison Burbank and Covelle Newcomb. Chepe, the little Mexican boy, is given 


a circus-trained coati. Ages 8-10. 


Illustrations. $2.00 


MARTA THE DOLL 


By Eloise Lownsbery. Hanka lives in the Polish 
mountains. Her greatest joy is her doll. Ages 8-10. 
Illustrations. $2.00 


WHEAT RANCHER 


By William Marshall Rush. Young Emery Frazier wanted above all else to raise wheat 


and horses. Ages 14 up. 


Decorations. $2.25 





WESTWARD 
THE COURSE 
By Hildegarde Hawthorne. An absorb- 


ing story of the Lewis and Clark expedition. 
Ages 12-16. Decorations. $2.50 


SEQUOYA 


By Catherine Cate Coblentz. The great 
Sequoya taught his tribe to write the Chero- 


SEARCH FOR GLORY 


By Kevin Guinagh. Pilatre de Rozier, 
courtier at Versailles, was the first man ever 
to fly. Ages 14 up. Decorations. $2.50 


THOMAS JEFFERSON 


By Frank and Cortelle Hutchins. An 
honest portrayal of Jefferson which is enter- 
taining and scholarly. Ages 14 up. 





kee language. Ages 16 up. Illustrations. $2.50 Decorations. $2.50 


LONGMANS, GREEN and Co. @ New York 3 @ Toronto 1 
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LANGUAGE STUDY 


made real and life-like Talking things over 


By LINGUAPHONE is important 


BEFORE AND AFTER 
In the classroom Linguaphone has 


proved itself the most efficient help to READING 
teacher and pupil in the study of Eng- 
lish speech and foreign languages. Delore Gammon, Supervisor at 
Through EAR and EYE Linguaphone Wichita, Kansas, put it this way in her 
electrical recordings and texts vitalize talk at the University of Chicago Read- 
the language lesson, stimulate interest ing Conference this past summer : “Per- 
and aid memory. haps the chief reason for any person’s 
reading anything is to discuss it with 


14,000 SCHOOLS, COLLEGES sak ovee het fas Sede ein x 
USE LINGUAPHONE SETS part of the activity.” 


The Linguaphone foreign language re- Marion Monroe, writing in the Sep- 
cordings (in 29 languages) were made tember Primary Activities, says, “If we 
by some of the foremost language au- want to lead children to interpret printed 
thorities at the Sorbonne, Bonn, Got- language successfully, we need from the 
tingen, Seville, Stockholm, Oxford, Cam- start to be concerned with each child’s 
bridge, Columbia and many other uni- ability to comprehend and use oral lan- 
versities. guage. ... To bring about an atmos- 
t here of courteous exchange of ideas 
ENGLISH SPEECH RECORDS in which all the children feel free to 
A circular on one of the most complete express themselves is a goal which 
collections of English Speech record- good teachers everywhere strive to at- 
ings is now available, It includes Eng- tain. 
lish and American phonetics, pronuncia- Dr. Monroe’s article directs attention 
tion, intonation, conversation, dialect, to six kinds of situations in which chil- 
Shakespeare, drama, poetry, famous, | dren—and adults, as well—find added 
readings, prose, oratory, etc. etc. Copy freedom in expressing their ideas. If you 
FREE on request. missed her article in Primary Activities, 
write for the reprint of it in Teaching 
LINGUAPHONE SETS Trends Bulletin #34, You are welcome 
IN 28 LANGUAGES to enough copies to use in a workshop 
A or group discussion. With this as a 
SPANISH 3 HEBREW starting point your teachers might like 
PORTUGUESE PERSIAN to explore the values to children of 
FRENCH BENGALI talking things over before and after 
ITALIAN HINDUSTANI reading ... and the types of classroom 
GERMAN MALAY situation that stimulate free discus- 
RUSSIAN ESPERANTO sion. 


POLISH CHINESE a : : F 
CZECH JAPANESE Your teachers might also investigate 


FINNISH GREEK their reading guidebooks to see what 
SWEDISH LATIN help is given. It will be interesting for 


NORWEGIAN AFRIKAANS them to watch for ways Dr. William S. 
DUTCH HAUSA Gray.and his co-workers on the Teach- 


IRISH EFIK ers Editions of the Basic Readers, 
ARABIC ENGLISH* Grades 1-8, have made talking things 
= is over a part of each lesson plan. Just one 
“For Foreigners. aspect—but an important one—of bet- 
Send for Free Booklets on Foreign ter reading instruction! 
Languages and English Speech 


LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE SCOTT, FORESMAN 
AND COMPANY 


90 R.C.A. Building New York 20, N. Y. 
CEE! Chicago 5 Atlanta3 Dallas1 New York 10 
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—-HEATH 


has an answer 
for all your 
teaching problems 


With these forward-looking profes- 
sional books by noted educators, D. C. 
HEATH and Company presents excel- 
lent equipment for the teacher to meet 
and overcome elementary education dif- 
ficulties in an up-to-date, effective man- 
ner. These books provide valuable in- 
terpretation of concepts and sound 
theories based on careful research. 


BAXTER & BRADLEY’S 
AN OVERVIEW OF 
ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 


HUGGETT & MILLARD’S 
GROWTH AND LEARNING 
IN THE ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL 


WESLEY & ADAMS’ 
TEACHING SOCIAL STUDIES 
IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


THESE Books 


= discuss modern aspects 
of child development 
explain latest techniques 
in classroom methods 
clarify essential 
teaching principles 
furnish extensive an- 
notated bibliographies 


D. C. HEATH 
AND COMPANY 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO ATLANTA 
SAN FRANCISCO DALLAS LONDON 
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YOU CAN HELP EVERYONE 


IF you use the 


PROGRESSIVE 
ACHIEVEMENT 
TESTS 


. The pupil. These tests locate his 
learning difficulties so he can 
master them—confusion and dis- 
couragement disappear. 

. The Teacher. Pupil needs are 


revealed—teaching is _ easier, 
pleasanter, and more effective. 








.The supervisor, principal, and 
superintendent. Learning is ac- 
celerated, achievement scores 
rise, and the schools fulfill their 
function. 


USE the Progressive Achievement 
Tests to improve learning—easy to 
give, score, and use 


Primary Battery, Forms A, B, and 
C, Per 25—$1.50 plus trans. 
Elementary Battery, Forms A, B, 

and C, Per 25—$1.75 plus trans. 
Intermediate Battery, Forms A. B, 
and C, Per 25—$1.75 plus trans. 
Advanced Battery, Forms A and 
B, Per 25—$1.75 plus trans. 
Specimen Set, any battery, 25¢ 
postpaid 


California Test Bureau 


5916 Hollywood Boulevard 
Los Angeles 28, Caliicrnia 
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Educational Leadership 








ASCD BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


Executive Committee, 1945-1946 

President, Bess Goopykoontz, Asst. Comm., U. S. Office of Ed., Wash., D. C. 

First Vice-President, Gorpon N. Mackenzie, Exec. Officer, Inst. for Sch. Exp., Tchrs. 
Coll., Col. U. N. Y. 

Second Vice-President, Pau Misner, Supt. of Schs., Glencoe, Ill. 

Field Secretary, James F, Hosic, 1521 Highland Road, Winter Park, Fla. 

Epcar M. Draper, Prof. of Ed., U. of Washington, Seattle. 

R. Lee Tuomas, Supv. of Elem. Schs., State Dept. of Ed., Nashville, Tenn. 

Mary A. Happow, Dir. of Elem. Curr., Youngstown, Ohio 


Board of Directors 
Members of the Executive Committee, ex officio 

Mempsers Evectep At LarGe 
Vernon Anperson, Assoc. Prof. of Ed., Storrs, Conn. (1949) 
Wa ter A. ANpeERSON, Asst. Supt. of Schs., Minneapolis, Minn. (1947) 
Maste CasseE.1, Curric. Dir., Houston, Tex. (1950) 
StePHEN M. Corey, Prof. of Ed., U. of Chicago, Ill. (1948) 
C. L. CusuMan, Assoc. Supt., Philadelphia, Pa. (1950) 
Pauv R. Hanna, Prof. of Ed., Stanford U., Calif. (1948) 
E. T. McSwam, Prof. of Ed., Northwestern U., Evanston, Ill. (1948) 
Auice Mret, Asst. Prof. of Ed., Tchrs. Coll., Col. U., N. Y. (1947) 
Don Patterson, Asst. Supt. Schools, Bremerton, Wash. (1950) 
Leia ANN Taceart, Dir. of Ed., Santa Barbara County, Calif. (1947) 
Jennte Wau tert, Elem. School Prin., St. Louis, Mo. (1950) 
Erne S. Warp, Dir. of Supv., Alameda County, California (1949) 
Gitzert S. Wittey, Supt. of Schools, Pueblo, Colo. (1949) 
Paut Wirry, Prof. of Ed., Northwestern U., Evanston, Ill. (1949) 
Wi E., Younes, Dir., Div. of Elem. Ed., State Ed. Dept., Albany, N. Y. (1947) 
Dare Zewer, Prof. of Ed., State Tchrs. College, Emporia, Kans. (1950) 


STATE REPRESENTATIVES TO THE BOARD 

Alabama—E .oise C. Kees.er, Elem. Supv., Talladega 

California—Roxte E. Atexanper, Dir. of Elem. Ed., Vallejo; LEonaArp GrinpstarrF, Curr. 
Coor., Palo Alto; Cortnne A. Seeps, Asst. Prof. of Ed., U. C. L. A.; Frep Trott, Gen. 
Supv. & Dir. of Curric., Visalia; GrercHEeNn Wurm, Supt. Primary Ed., Oakland 

Colorado—Mavrice Anrens, Dir. Dept. of Instr., Denver 

Florida—GeErTRUDE SHAFFNER, Asst. Dir. of Instr., Bd. of Pub. Instr., Miami 

Georgia—IsaBeL LUMSDEN, Supv., Stephens County Schools, ‘Toccoa 

Ilinois—Marion Jorvan, Chicago 

Indiana—Hanwnaki Linpakt, Supv. Elem. Ed., Mishawaka 

Kentucky—Mary I. Corr, Assoc. Prof. Ed., Western Kentucky Tchrs. Coll., Bowling 
Green; Naomi C. Witxorr, St. Supv. Elem. Ed., Frankfort 

Louisiana—Macaie Haws, Supv. of Schs., Bastrop 

Minnesota—Mate Ivey, Elem. Supv., Albert Lea 

New York—Wnuam T. Me cuior, Prof. of Ednl. Supvn., Syracuse University; Frep 
B. PAINTER, Supt., Gloversville 

Obio—Mary A. Happow, Dir. of Elem. Curr., Youngstown 

Penns ylvania—CaTuerinE E. Geary, Dir. of Elem. Ed. and Curr., Chester; H. G. Mas- 
ters, Dir. Elem. Ed., Pittsburgh 

Tennessee—Euta A. Jounston, Elem. Supv., Chattanooga 

Virginia—Marie E. ALEXANDER, Supv. of Elem. Ed., Hampton; D. C. Beery, Supt., 
Staunton 

Northwest Region (Washington, Oregon, Montana, Idaho)—L. L. Cartson, Supt., 
Lewiston, Idaho; Water E. Snyper, Asst. St. Supt., Salem, Ore. 


Executive Secretary 
Gertrupe HAanKkAMP, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, D, C. 

















Educational Leadership for 1946-47 


Epucationat LeapersuiP, the journal of the Association for Supervision and Cur- 
riculum Development, NEA, brings you articles on the following topics during 
1946-47. 
1946-47 
October—Ovr Cuancine Wort: Education for the world of today. Technologi- 
cal and social learnings. International understandings. Lay-school cooperation. 


November—Frontiers iN TEACHER Epucation: Teachers for today’s schools. 
Pre-service programs. Continuity between pre-service and in-service education. 


December—Ba.ancep LivinG FoR CHILDREN AND YOUTH: Unity in the school pro- 
gram. How children and youth spend their time. Educational programs based 
on child needs. Environment for balanced living. 


January—SvurervisioN—AN ADVENTURE IN HuMAN Retationsuips: The people 
in our schools. Administrators, supervisors, teachers live and work together. 
Barriers to effective educational planning. Giving credit where credit is due. 


February—Tue Scuoo: Community: As a laboratory for learning. Concept of a 
school community. Children take responsibility in running the business of the 
school. Community Service Bureaus. 


March—GrovpincG Puptts: Why group? How group? Flexible grouping. Group 
and individual needs. 


April—Teacuers' Evacuate: Who?—tThe children, themselves, the curriculum. 
How?—Through observation, anecdotal records, reports to parents, group 
planning. 

May—Scuoots Meet tHE CuaLience: Experiments in educational programs. 
ASCD Project Committees’ contributions to curriculum efforts. Growth in 
supervision. 


Monthly Departments 


Front Lines 1n EDUCATION Tue New—in REviIEw 
—RHenry Harap —Sara Krentzman 

THe IMPORTANCE OF PEOPLE Tue CHANGING WorLD 
—Ruth Cunningham —Ernest O. Melby 


Our Reapers SAY 











